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THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE 
AhW ms WORK IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

THE ARGUMENT 

The leading idea in these volumes is to present 
a series of historical retrospects rather than of 
personal biographies. Each little book takes some 
conspicuous epoch in. the making of India, and, 
under the name of its principal personage, sets 
forth the problems which he Lad to encounter, the 
work which he achieved, and the influences which 
he left behind. Thus the rise and culmination of 
the Mughal Empire will be briefly sketched under 
the title of Akbar ; its decay under that of 
Aurangzeb. The volume on Dupleix will sum up 
(the struggle of the European nations for India, 
before the ascendency of the British. The present 
volume on Dalhousie exhibits the final develop-i 
inents of the East India Comjrany’s rule. 

At the beginning of the century, the Marquess 
of Wellesley, a Idng of men, organised British India 
on the basis upon which it rested from 1798 to 
3848. But during those fifty years, as we shall see, 
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the old fabric gradually wore out and its props 
began, to give 'svay. In 1848 another strong ruler 
came out froni England to India, and laid afresh 
the foundations of the British Power — the founda- 
tions which, notwithstanding striking changes in 
the political control and administration, subsist to 
this day. It is with the work ol this second builder 
of the temple of British Rule in India that the 
following pages deal. Lord Dalhousio’s administra- 
tion is now sufficiently removed from us to permit 
of calm histoidcal treatment. Yet its consequences 
have so directly produced the India of to-day, as to 
give to his measures an almost contemporary in- 
terest. When the master-hand was removed, those 
measures had their reaction in the JIutiny. But 
the Mutiny of J R57 passed away in its turn, and 
left the permanent results of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration to developc themselves. The present 
foreign policy of India, the present internal pro-} 
blems of India, the new Industrial Era in India,! 
are alike legacies of his rule. 

For Lord Dalhousie did three things in India. 

■ He extended its frontiers, so as to bring them into 
‘inevitable although indirect contact wth a great 
European nation on the one side, and with an 
ancient Asiatic power on the other. Ho at the 
same time consolidated the East India Company’s 
internal possessions and the inteiwening Feuda- 
tory States, into the true beginnings of a united 
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Indian Empire. But perhaps his most permanent 
claim on the gratitude of his country is that by his 
■ far-reaching schemes of railways, roads, canals, and 
public works, he inaugurated the great revolution 
which has converted the agricultural India of 
antiquity into the manufacturing and mercantile 
India of our own day. Expansion of territory, 
umfication of territory, and the drawing forth of 
material resources, these were the three labours 
given to Lord Dalhousie to accomplish in India : 
and in the three woi'ds, conquest, consolidation, and, 
development, his work may be summed up. ^ 

Lord Dalhousie found India an isolated country. 
In the North-west a powerful and warlike people, 
the Sikhs, lay between us and Central Asia. By 
the annexation of the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie 
abolished that intervening military nationality. He 
advanced the British boundary to the foot of the 
mountains, and made British officers the wardens 
of the passes. Since his time the North-western 
frontier of India has been garrisoned by British 
armies, alike against the Muhammadan races of 
Central Asia and against Russia. Our Asiatic rela- 
tions with Russia, which had previously been fitful, 
were brought by the conquest of the Punjab, 
gradually but inevitably, within the normal sphere 
of European diplomacy. The supreme factors in 
Indian foreign policy have been transferred from 
Calcutta and Lahore to London and St. Petersburgh. 
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The neutralisation of Afghfinistdn has taken the 
place of the neutralisation of the Black Sea. 

The armament of India is now regulated not 
alone by the internal need of India, but by 
necessities wbich have been forced upon India 
from being brought into contact with the armed 
camp of European nations. The latest Viceroy 
Lord Dufierin's military policy and military ex- 
penditure were dominated b3' the responsibilitv of 
guarding against Russia the Korth-westem frontier 
\of India — the frontier which was substantially 
CTeated by Lord Dalhousie. 

On the opposite side of India also, in the North- 
east and the South-east, independent states sepa- 
rated us until Lord Dalhousie’s time, from our 
other great Asiatic neighbour, Chinn. The an- 
nexation of the outljdng Sikkim districts, bj- Lord 
Dalhousie in 1850, has brought us into contact 
with Tibet and the Chinese Empire. In 1888 the 
British representative in Pekin was endeavouring to 
arrange difficulties which were the direct although 
tardy results of that annexation ; and a delegate 
from the Chinese Government came in 1889-90 
to India rvith a view to the same object. 

In the far South-eastern promontory, also, Lord 
Dalhousie extended the British frontier. His 
annexation of the lower districts of the Bawadi 
slowly, but irresistibly, brought about a state 
of things which could only end in a British 
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conquest of Upper Buima. Lord Dufferin’s Pro- 
clamation at Mandalay in 1886, by which Upper 
Burma passed under the government of Queen 
Victoria, was the natural sequel of Lord Dal- 
housie's annexation of Lower Burma in 1 852. The 
extinction of the Bunnese Empii-e lias not only 
brought us into du'cct diplomatic relations with 
China, but it has also involved an indelinite re- 
cognition of ceitain semi-suzerain claims of the 
Chinese Emperor. 

But far-reaching as have been the results of 
Lord Dalhousio’a frontier conquests, his policy of 
internal consolidation seems destined to produce 
even more important consequences. That consoli- 
dation appeared at the time to be a unification of 
the Indian territories ; it is slowly disclosing itself 
also as a unification of the Indian races. Lord 
Dalhousie was convinced, and with good reason, 
that the old system of ruling India under the 
make-believe of sham royalties and of artificial 
intermediate powers wrought misery to the people. 
He held himself bound to take every fair oppor- 
tunity that offered for substituting an honest Eng- 
lish administration. One native State after another 
passed under this policy to dii-oct British Buie. 

The map of India which Dalhousie pondered 
over during his voyage out, in 1847, was a much 
simpler problem in political geography than the 
map which he handed over to his successor. The 
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Punjab, Sikkim, a part of Cacliar, Lower Buiuia, 
Sittara, and a part of Sind, marked the magnificent 
circumfeionce of Ids conquests and annexations: 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, BaghSt, Sambalpur, 
Jaitpur, Udaipur, Jhiinsi, the Berai'S. and part of 
Khundesh, represent the vast territories with which 
he filled in the centre. I should he merely begging; 
the question with which this book will try to 
honestly deal, if I were in a preliminary chapter 
to utter one word of praise or blame regarding the 
policy that so prodigiously augmented the dominions 
and the responsibilities of England in the East. It 
‘suffices if we realize at the outset that jtjyas-Lord 
Dalhousie who made thejnodem jn ap of India. 

To lay any stress in these preliminary remarks 
on mere extension of tenitor^' would prejudge 
the whole question as to the meiits or demerits of 
Lord Dalhousie's rule. For an increase of 
teYTitory may be only a damsiOBa Imereditas of 
political robberj’, prolonged, popular resistance, and 
financial strain. Lord Dalhousie would himself 
have desired that the causes and circumstances 
which led to each conquest or annexation should 
be accurately set forth, before any credit was 
claimed for it. He conscientiously believed that 
such title as he might have acquired to the 
gratitude of his countrymen was based, not upon 
the extent, but on the justice of his acquisitions. 
Whether he was right or wrong in this belief, ,T 
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slowly but surely creating a sense of solidarity 
among the Indian peoples. For while Lord Dal- 
housie overleapt the old ramparts between India 
and foreign nations, he also began the process of 
throwing down the ancient bairiers between the 
races of India itself. And if he extended the 
foreign risks and re.sponsibilities of India far 
beyond their previous limits, he also laid the foun- 
dation of a United India within her own frontiers. 

I propose in this little hook to write a brief but 
clear and connected narrative ol’ Lord Dalhousie’s 
conquests, as a whole, passing over for the moment 
the other events of his administration, which intei- 
vened between the conquest of the Punjab in 1849 
and the conquest of Lower Burma in 1852. I shall 
then endeavour to present a similar view of what 
is known as Lord Dalhousie’s annexation policy — 
that is to say of his systematic action in regard to 
tire. "NcAix'a SriAcs 'uhdtia IsswaghA maviy nf tiwi 
Feudatory Powers in India under direct British rule. 
In this part of the work,' also, I shall unfold the 
successive acts in the great drama of annexation, 
from that of Satara in 1848, to that of Oudh in 
1856, without interrupting the story by the inter- 
mediate measures of domestic administration. 

Having thus shown how Lord Dalhousie built up 
the new India, by conquest and annexation, I shall 
exhibit the means which he took to consolidate it. 
For in Lord Dalhousie’s great scheme of emniie 
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consolidntion kept ]mcc, step by stop, -wilb terri- 
toriiil extcnsiosi. It will be my (bity to iiulicnto 
the scries of beneficent measures of peace winch his 
master-mind designed ns the comiilemcnt of his 
annexations and conquests i'y war. IIow he 
welded province to province by the iron bands of 
the railway and tlic telegraph. lIow he Iwgan that 
pi'occss of binding together the Indian races by n 
common system of education and by a community 
of interest, mercantile and political, which was 
altogether unknown in ancient India, and which 
forms the most significant feature of tlic India of 
to-day. 

The lime has not yet come to pronounce a final 
judgment on Lord Dalliousie’s work. He himself 
forbad, by a Codicil, the publication of his papers 
until fifty yoar.s after his death. To Lady Con- 
nemara, his beloved dauglitcr and devoted 
companion, who lias kindly gone through the 
biographical portions of lliis book, I tender my 
grateful and respectful thanks. To Dr. Grant, 
the physician and friend of Lord Da^ionsie during 
his ladian career and later life, I am under verj' 
special obligations not only for materials and 
verifications, but for the revision of the eutiro 
proof-sheets. 

This little volume will, at any rate, correct the 
misunderstandings and lialf-knowledgo which ob- 
scured Lord Dalliou.sio’s administration at the time 

' B 
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of his death. I have -carefully studied the -worlcs 
of that period, from the worthless masses of in- 
vective and panegyric, to the eloquent -writings of 
Sir John William Kayo and Sir Edwin Arnold 
on the one side, and the calm expositions of Sir 
Charles Jackson and the Duke of Argyll on the 
other. I have compared their statements and con- 
clusions with the Minutes and Despatches of 
Lord Dalhousie himself ; with the voluminous 
State-papers and correspondence in the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Books ; and with the miscellaneous 
materials now afforded by the biographies of 
Lord Dalhousio's contemporaries in India, espe- 
cially by Bosworth Smith’s most admirable lAfe of 
Lord Laxurcnco, and the lives of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir James Outram, 
and Sir Charles Napier. The result, while not 
justifying a final verdict as to the far-reaching 
consequences of Lord Dalhousio’s rule, -will enable 
us to obtain a clear and impartial view not 
only of his measures, but of the considerations 
which regulated his policy, and of the motives 
which guided the man. 



I'm'-'T fif r.l! it iri iictiifiil io liKiiDcily !TnIi:^f> t!u' 
i/iiii), Th'‘ .--I mil" poKipnfilily of l.ord Dallitnisio 
fnnnoil io dosiiui.'Uit n fiu'lorin liis Iiidinii 
f nilioii, fhnf jiTiy ntt<-in[it to oxlnUit his jnildic ('(sri'r-i- 
w'iduMit !V plwr vicv,' of liis jirivnto rliiirtu’lor imiKt 
fiiiL I) is iiido'-d, was laiilt on kiicIi 

."oli'l loiindat ions, and [iroacntcd fo imijwtic a front 
i<i hiH fidlow-mcn, that flic temptation ia to allow 
tlio porir.iit in Iho forf^'round to occiijiy loo innch 
,of tlie canvas iivailaldc for my wlioln piclnrc. 

Foilnnatcdy, however, tlic life of Lord Dnlhoimia 
lm,« been already written, iillliongh from inadeiiniito 
materials, yet ijy rdde hands. ])r. Oeorpci Smith b 
sketches in The Friend of Jndin in iHf)!, and 
subsequently in tlie Fiiri/dopitct/ia JlrUovnira, 
form models of their kind. Tlie narrative lately 
dravni lip by Captain h, if. IVottcr deserves the 
highest praise for its con.sciontious lalionr and 
artistic skill. I only hope tlinl this little hook 
may pi-ovo as meritorious in its ovrii way, ns an 
historical retrospect, as Captain Trotter's is excellent 
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as a personal biography. It is due to him to state 
that although the main body of my ■vrork -was 
■\vritten before I had access to his volume, yet 
that I found it necessary to re-Tvrite the present 
chapter and enrich it from the new materials, 
especially those supplied by Dr. Grant, in Captain. 
Trotter’s book. In the other eleven chapters I 
confine myself to the materials which I had al- 
ready collected. 

James Andrew Broun Eamsay, tenth earl, and 
first and only Marquess of Dalhousie, was born at 
Dalhousio Castle on the 22nd of April, i 8 ia. ‘The 
house,’ writes the Queen when recording her visit 
to it, ‘ is a real old Scotch castle of reddish stone.’ 
Built in the twelfth century, and restored and 
added to in the present one, the stronghold of the 
Dalhousies now stands calmly on the beautiful 
bank of the South Esk, as the trains fly down the 
moWe MaTi ’ey, ftirou^ CoohqjBn parrsh, '’oeiore 
slackening their speed into Edinburgh. An ances- 
tor of the family had saved King James the Sixth 
of Scotland in -the Gowiie conspiracy, and the 
strong character of the long line of Lords of 
Dalhousie impressed itself alike on the history 
and the poetry of Scotland — from the Maecenas- 
Dalhousie of The Gentle Shepherd to the old 
bachelor Laird o' Oockpen. 

James, the future Governor-General of India, 
was the third son of the ninth earl. His fp+lier. 
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a soldier of a noble presence, had served in the 
Peninsular War, and "was, three years after James’ 
birth, to command his own regiment at Waterloo. 
His mother was the heii'ess of the Broiins of 
Colstoun in Haddingtonshire — an ancient Norman 
family tracing their descent upwards through 
many illustrious houses to the Counts of Poitou. 
One of James’ brothers, the second son, died very 
young ; and James, while .still a child, was taken 
along with his eldest brother b}^ his parents to 
Canada, of which province his father had been 
appointed Governor-General. Canada foimed the 
happy childhood-land of James’ memory, wistfully 
looked hack to in later life; the bright opening scenes 
of a manhood of labour, success, and sorrow k 

When ten years old he was sent home to England 
in a small sailing brig. He spent the next seven 
jmars at Harrow, for the most part of the time 
with his eldest brother as his fellow-pupil, and 
with Dr. George Butler as their private tutor and 
headmaster of the school. 

‘ One incident of his school-hpy days,' writes 
Captain Trotter, ‘may have helped to Idndle his 
young ambition. In 1823, the Marquis of Hastings 
returned home from India, which he had governed 
for nine years with rare ability alike as a soldier 
and a statesman. In the following year he paid a 

^ Tlie original materials for Dalhourae’s youth were first published 
in Friend of India at Serampur, January 31, 1861. 
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visit to his old school, and won the hearts of the 
Harrow boys by giving them a present of two 
sovereigns apiece. So princely a largess from a 
grey-haired hero of such fine manners, of a presence 
so commanding, must have filled many a boyish 
heart with other sentiments than gratitude alone. 
The conqueror of the Mardthds stood there in all 
his glory ; and young Kamsay, for one, would see 
in that splendid old Harrovian the embodiment 
of a greatness which he, too, might hope some 
day to rival.’ 

In 1839 James’ father succeeded Lord Comber- 
mere, as Commander-in-Chiof in India. The eldest 
son. Lord Eamsay, accompanied him to the East, 
and James entered at Christ Church, Oxford. 

That learned and ancient society was at this 
time the home of a brilliant group of young men, 
destined to play great parts in the history, not only 
QffheiiawtLcij'in-tjq,' ,h'ita.ls(i of India,. Mr .Gladstone, 
was an undergraduate, about two years senior in 
standing. Lord Canning who succeeded Dalhousie 
I as Governor-General of India, and Lord Elgin who 
succeeded Canning as Viceroy of India, were among 
the friends of young Ramsay at Christ Church. 
He was regarded from the first as a youth of high 
promise, and a vacation tour in Korthem Italy 
further stimulated his classical^ taste and love ofj 
learning. But the death of his eldest brother, Lord 
Ramsay, in 1833, broke in upon his reading during 
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llio criticnl year l^cfnro llio final oxnTniiiation foi- 
Ills decree, .l-ainea Piicceeiled to tfic; courtesy title 
ns oldest .son, and nl (ho same time found liini.self 
involved in nmny family datie.s. ,IIo returned to 
O.vforil and took the oiiliiinry depTOO in ih’^^3. lint 
tlio exiiminens reco'sniscJ liis clniinH to .something 
higher ilmn ti ])iis.s, and the exceptional circum- 
stances of the wise, hy giving him an Jlonoriiry 
Fourth — theit icgarded n.s eijuivalonl to a Second 
C'hip.s. 

In 1833, Lord Ilnmsay came of age, and in 1S35 
ho contested Edinhmrgh at the general election. 
The candidatnro of the scjircely Hedged patrician 
against two \'t'tcrans like Cnmphell the fntura Lord 
Clianccllor, and Ahurcromhy the future Speaker, 
(afterwards created Baron lliinfcnnlinc), was almost 
hopclcp.s from the outset. It ia chiefiy inemorahle 
from his vigorous Kpeeelu'.s at the hiistkigs, the un- 
expected force of will with wliich ho put down hi.s 
own views on hi.s cominittce, and the .self-confident 
but pre.seieiit words in which ho thanked his sup- 
porter.? after his defeat. 

‘ I I'ctiirn,’ ho said, ‘to my own punsuits with the 
son.sation common to cverj' man who fuels that ho 
has not to roproacli liinisclf that ho ha.s buried his 
talents in the earth ; that go fur ns in him lay, ho ha.s 
done his duty to his country. Ids fullow.s and himself : 
and that, having oast his bread upon the waters, ho 
,Jjas ,ogly to await in imticnt confidence the day 
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when it shall again be found*.’ To the triumphant 
majority against him he hade farewell in a good- 
natured joke: ‘Ye’re daft to refuse the Laird o'j 
Cockpen.’ 

The defeat, indeed, sat lightly on the brilliant 
young man with whom politics then mingled with 
love. Soon afterwards, in January 1836, he 
married Lady Susan Hay, eldest daughter ■ of his 
neighbour and family friend, the eighth Marquess of 
Tweeddalo. Lady Susan Hay is described as a tall 
and very beautiful girl, a perfect mistress of French; 
and an accomplished musician. Her love of horses 
and dogs became proverbial in India, where she 
rode her husband’s tours march by march, and was 
a familiar figure on the Calcutta Course, driving 
a pair of spirited steeds in excellent form. Some- 
what impassive in society, her genuine Scottish 
kindness of heart, intellectual gifts, and charm of 
manner, made 'ner adored in domestic Lie. Her 
death in 1853 completely overshadowed the re- 
mainder of her husband’s existence on earth. 

Two daughters filled up the happiness of their 
seventeen years of married life. The younger. Lady 
Edith, married in 1859 the Right Honourable Sir 
James Fergusson, B^., the distinguished Colonial 
and'Indian Governor. She died in 1871. The elder. 
Lady Susan, after nobly devoting herself to her 
father’s declining years, and ministering to him to 

‘ Tht Times article on DalhouEe’s deatt. ^ 
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the ond, married in T863 the Honourable Eobert 
Boiirke, now Lord Connemara, brother of a later 
Viceroy of India, the Earl of Mayo. 

The year after his marriage, Lord Eamsaj’- was 
returned to Parliament in 1837 for Haddingtonshire, 
a county in which his mother’s influence, as heiress 
of Coistoun, was groat. In 1838, however, he 
succeeded, on his father’s death, to the Earldom, and 
his career in the House of Commons came to a close. 
A young conservative peer had, at that political 
juncture, but little chance of distinction in the 
House of Lords. So the new Earl of Dalhousie 
threw himself with characteristic vigour into what 
local work offered itself to his hand. He I'epro- 
sented the Presbytery of Dalkeith, within which 
lay his own parish of Cockpen, as an elder at the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1839. 

The great questions which split up the Church of 
Scotland four years later were already stirring 
men’s minds. Lord Dalhousie, as an enlightened 
conservative of the disinterested typo, sympathised 
in several important points with the reformers, 
and is said to have voted with them on what was 
then regai'ded as the erwo of lay patronage. But 
while favouring enquiry and redress of grievances, 
ho resolutely refused to be led into a line of whole- 
sale innovation which he foresaw must ond in 
separation, and which as a matter of fact did end, 
in 1 8431. in the Disruption of the Scottish Church. 
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This firmness appeared strange in so young a man, 
and gave deep offence to Dr. Chalmers vrho had 
mistaken the Earl’s outspoken sympathy, and his 
hearty agreement on particular points, for a 
general concurrence in the ecclesiastical leader’s 
programme. 

Dr. Chalmers’ friends placed Lord Dalhousie’s 
name on his committee. But, says Captain Trotter, 

‘ Lord Dalhousie not only refused to sit upon it, hut 
delivered a solemn protest against the policy Tvhich 
he had heen supposed to sanction. In accepting 
Dr. Chalmers’ motion, the Church, he declared, “ had 
already rung out her knell as the Established Church 
of Scotland.” For his own part, he could no longer 
remain a member of the General Assembly. Suiting 
the action to the word, he took up his hat and' 
walked out of the hall 

The sense of isolation caused by tins partmg 
from friends whose talents he admired, and whose 
motives he respected, was deepened by the death of 
his mother. The Dowager Countess died in 1839, 
and the young Earl at twenty-seven years of age 
was henceforth to face life, stripped of all his 
immediate kindred among whom ho had grown up. 
In 1842, the Queen paid a visit to Dalhousie Castle 
and^idmired from the drawing-room window, as 
her Journal records, the ‘ beautiful wooded valley, 
and a peep of the distant hills.’ It is charac- 

* Pot full details, see The Fritnd oj JndJa, January 51, iSSi. 
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teristic of tlie somowlwt liatiglily courtesy wliicti 
in later years grew upon him, that ho ‘playfully 
reminded Iler ^Majesty that the last English Sove- 
reign Tvho had approached the Castle was Henry 
IV ; and bo “ had remained outside for weeks and 
never gained admission.” ’ 

The fall of the Melbourne Ministry made way 
for Sh liobert Peel ; and Lord Dalhou.sie, who bad 
early won the confidence of the great con.sorvativo 
statesman, was appointed Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade in 1843. JH. Gladstone, his former 
fellow-undergraduate at Clirist Church, was Presi- 
dent; and on Jfr. Gladstone’s resignation of that 
post in 1845, the young Earl succeeded. 

As President of the Board of Trade Lord Dal- 
housio found himself face to face with the railway 
naania of 1S45-46. Ho laid before the Prime 
Minister a scheme for treating the now system of 
communication as a national concern, and for 
bringing it under a more direct and effective 
control by the State, Lord Dalhousio’s admirers 
claim for him that if his proposals had been 
accepted, England would have been spared the 
wide-spread ruin of the railway panic, which soon 
afterwards resulted from leaving railway develop- 
ment to private competition. Whether it would 
have been in the long-run so productive of facilities 
to English commerce is another question. 'Sir 
Bobert Peel, probably with good reason, believed 
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that a system of State railways would not at that 
time be accepted hy Parliament. 

Lord Dalhousie’s scheme remained therefore a 
proposal only, until it fell to his lot to carry it out 
himself in India. ‘ It provided among other things,’ 
writes Captain Trotter, ‘that no new line of 
railway should be sanctioned, except on some clear 
ground of public advantage, commercial or strate- 
gic.’ No sentence could better describe the basis 
on which the railway system of India — Lord Dal- 
housie’s own child — has, without a single panic or 
a single check, been gradually but surely created. 

As his counsel of perfection could not be adopted, 
the young President of the Board of Trade set 
himself to do the best with the means permitted to 
him. Every new line had to pass under review 
before sanction was accorded. Within a few 
months the number amounted to 332, representing 
an expenditure of 271 millions, besides many 
foreign schemes which had come for their capital to 
the English market. When the last day of the 
year arrived for receiving applications, over six 
hundred projects were deposited on his table. 

Lord Dalhousie attacked the huge pile with an 
energy which amazed and wearied out his sub- 
ordinates and coadjutors, but which nothing short 
of absolute illness could arrest. His persistent 
over-work at this period laid the foundation of 
painful future disease. In spite of physical pros- 
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(ration lio sfuck (o ins task, Inlionring ni his <!osk 
nil day, and Inilliantiy defending his chief in 
(1)0 House of Lords at.nig 1 i(. ‘To hinr more limn 
any othci- niiin,’ enj’s Dr. George Smiili, * Great 
Brdniti ows its riuhve.y pysiein.’ ‘Ho rvjll Ijo a 
very lending inan.' wrote fdinrios Cireville, njiropos 
of the crueiivl debate in May 1H46, ‘for he is 
popular, ]ilensin", nnd lias n virgin nnsoiled repu- 
tation, nothing to apologise for, and notliing to 
rernnl: nnd he is a good iiian of biisintis and an 
excellent spo.nker.' 

Sir Kobi'rf. I’ecl resigned in the following month, 
having first expressed his .‘•ensc of J-ord Hiillionsie's 
services by njjpointing him Lord Cleric Registrar of 
Scotland, As the Didhoiisiu estates (itis mother’s 
property of Colstoun bud de.scondcd to him lion\’iIy 
burdened) did not yield over .'/i’jjOO per annum, 
this addition of .cCiaco a yc,nr was doubly welcome, 
to him as a mark of friendship from his beloved 
chief, and ns a material addition to his income. 
AVhen Sir Robert Peel laid down bis ofilco in June, 
1846, and Lord Jolm Rus,seU nrged the yonng Karl 
to accept oflice under the- new Cabinet, Dalbousio 
declined. Lord Jolm bad however niarlccd him as 
a man likely to do credit to any Minister, and next 
year, 1847, pressed on him tlie Governor-General- 
ship of India. So splendid an ofi'er to a young 
nobleman, only tliuiy-five years of ago, is perhaps 
the best cvidonco of the respect which Dalhousio 
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had inspired, not only among his own party, but in 
the cool judgment of English statesmen who differed 
from his views. But Lord Dalhousie did not 
accept the honour until he obtained the cordial 
concurrence of his late conservative chief, and 
the generous assm-ance of the new Whig Minister 
that it would in no way fetter his action in home 
politics, or affect his relations with former allies. 
Nor was it without a sigh of regret that the young 
Earl turned aside from the splendid parliamentary 
career which had opened to him, and elected for 
the certainty of being Governor- General of India, 
in place of the possibility of becoming Prime 
Minister of England. 

On the lath January, 1848, Lord Dalhousie 
landed at Calcutta with the Countess of Dalhousie 
and a brilliant staff, including his talented private 
secretaiy, Mr. Courtenay. The Honourable Francis 
Fane (afterwards Earl of Westmoreland) and a young 
relative of the Duke of Wellington, were among his 
Aides-de-camp. He had already begun to pay the 
penalty of an Indian career, that severance of the 
dearest domestic ties which takes the pleasure out 
of the most brilliant Indian success, by having 
to leave his two little daughters behind him in 
England. He was destined to pay that penalty to 
the full. Of the state of India on his arrival it will 
be my duty to speak hereafter ; for the c risis which ) 
had then unwittingly been reached, forms the key- 
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note to his ■whole ndininistration. Jfoanwhilo it 
may save space, if I clearly exhibit at the outset 
^vhat manner of man Lord Dnlhonsio njipearcfl to 
liis colloaguos and conlempornrics throughout his 
eight years of Indian rule. 

Small of siature, hut -wilh a noble head, a most 
penetrating glance, and a haughty denicanonr, ‘ tho 
little man' of Government Ifoiiso fir.st inspired awe 
in tho.se with whom ho oanio in contact; then 
trust; and finally' an ardent admiration, in which 
loyalty to the master mingled .strangely with per- 
sonal love. lie wa.s tho only one of tiio long list of 
Govcrnor.s-Genoral for whom both the gi’cnt services 
in India, civil and miliUiry, and also the non- 
otTicial Briti.sh public, felt a real and busting ontbu- 
siasm. For during ciglit years of trials, and sorrows, 
and suecfssos, bo presented to our countrymen in 
India tbo loftiest type, I Iiad almost said tho 
iapotheosis, of the great qualities with which wo 
in distant lands lovo to as.sociate the name of 
Englishman. 

His masterful character made enemies during liis 
life; his policy towards tho Native States raised a 
tempest of hostilo criticism after his death. But 
during the long period of his actual rule, enmity 
lay spell-bound by his commanding nobility of 
soul, criticism -was by degrees almost hushed by 
his splendid successes, and throughout tho vast 
continent, from tho Himalayas to Capo Comorin, 
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spread a universal con'rfction that there "svas a 
veritable king of men in India, and that that king 
Tvas Dalhousie. 

‘ Those who were most intimate with him,’ says 
the man who knew him best, his private surgeon 
and honoured friend. Dr. Alexander Grant, ‘ accorded 
to bis ability and sagacity something scarcely short 
of absolute worsbip. Sir James Outram told mo 
that he had had intercourse with the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and other leading 
statesmen in England, but never felt so awed, so 
stricken by his own inferiority, as in his interviews 
with Lord Dalhousie, who had always treated him 
most kindly.’ This, too, in spite of the smallness 
of his stature, and of the fact that Dalhousie was a 
much younger man than the veteran soldiers and 
administrators on whom he so firmly impressed his 
will. The following description of his appearance 
when he entered on his duties at Calcutta, I take 
from Captain Trotter, who apparently derived it 
from personal communication with Dr. Grant ; — 
‘Youthful looking even for_his_years, erect in 
gait, with a slim well-knit figure crowned by a 
I noble, handsome, Titianesque bead, lighted up by a 
pair of large, bright, blue eyes — “ reaUy quick, clear, 
honest eyes” — to the frank courtesy of his manner 
bo added “ an air of authority that commanded 
respect and even awe.” . . . His forehead was broad 
. and deep; the nose slightly aquiline, with fine, 
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clearly cbisclled nostrils. He had a shapely and 
most expressive mouth, with long, thin, flexible 
lips that played in quick answer to every turn of 
thought and feeling : now compressed with pain or 
passing anno3’'ance, anon relaxing into perfect sweet- 
ness or overflowing humour. To all this may be 
added a voice so clear, sweet, and musically intoned, 
that his visitor found its fascination quite irre- 
sistible.’ 

Such was the brilliant young statesman, as por- 
trayed by a friendly but accurate hand, who at 
the age of thu-ty-five entered on the great task of 
governing India. We shall see liim, only a short 
eight years later, when he laid down his office — 
hav,! quantum mutaius ab illo — a worn-out, 
crippled old man, tottering down the river bank 
which he had once ascended with so firm a step, 
and caiTying, as he well knew, his death within 
him. In nairating the incessant work which he did, 
I shall say little of the strain which that incessant 
work meant to his mind and body. He himself 
maintained, and would have desired, a dignified 
reticence. But in order to understand the man, it 
is necessary throughout to bear in memory the 
magnificent youthful activities which he brought 
to India, and the havoc which India wrought upon 
them. 

His colleagues and subordinates quickly found 
that there was a new and imperious will at work 
c 
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in the Government. One day’s routine may serve as 
an example of his life during the next eight years. He 
rose about six, and began the morning, as he ended 
the evening, by quietly reading a chapter in the 
Bible. From six to eight he devoted himself to 
his office-boxes. At eight he breakfasted, glancing 
from time to time at the Indian newspapers which 
were laid out on his table. ‘At half-past nine,’ 
writes Captain Trotter, ‘ he would sit down at his 
desk, which he never quitted, even while he ate his 
lunch, before half-past five. Eight hours of con- 
tinuous brain-work was enough, he would say, for 
any man, and to this rule he generally adhered. 
His tastes, especially in the matter of food, were 
simple. He ate little and drank less at the quiet 
family dinners which he loved.’ He hated the huge 
banquets which form the ceaseless penance of a 
working Viceroy’s life; but he entertained with the 
ms^uSosBce thsi heeaise kis high A 

morning of discomfort and lassitude, during which 
he painfully spurred himself up to his accustomed 
rate of labour, was the price which he almost 
invariably paid for his night of genial hospitality. 

Nothing was allowed to interfere with his daily 
We of work — neither weariness, nor heat, nor the 
- fatigues of an Indian march. He rode his joumies 
on a fine light-grey Arab, Slaharaja, dressed very 
simply in riding-gear of native “puttoo,” and his 
head well protected with a white pith helmet 
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only the relations of the British power with the 
independent dominions which Lord Dalhousie con- 
quered, but also with the numerous Native States 
which Lord Dalhousie mediatised or annexed. 
Every arrangement, from the plan of a campaign to 
the hutting and water-filters of the troops, or from 
the exact wording of a treaty to the ceremonial 
niceties of a Darbar, was carefully scanned by bis 
own eye, and formed the subject of decisive orders 
from his own pen.'-' 

The mere amount of handwriting which Lord 
Dalhousie did would now seem an impossibility 
for a Viceroy of India. On mail days sheet after 
sheet in his swift delicate characters would pour 
into the private secretary’s room, with a rapidity 
which taxed to the utmost the powers of that 
practised copyist. As regards his routine work, 
the Chief Clerk of the Foreign Department once 
remarked that ‘ if Lord Dalhousie had been a writer 
paid by the sheet, he would have earned a‘ con- 
siderable income.’ Sir Henry Elliot, his talented 
Foreign Secretary, the dulce decus of the Bengal 
Civil Service of that period, found so much of his 
daily labour done for him by the Governor-General, 
that he had leisure to amass the materials for the 
eight volumes which now form his memorial for all 
time. He ‘ used to say with a pleasant smile that 
he spent most of his time as Foreign Secretary in 
pursuing his own historical studies.’ 
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Tiu- }.ninc <.umiycr<i(i<! nMivsiy, iiu4 v( In- 

ti'M'-i! imji'-nmi? wi\l, i.i.ni DuliiiiiiMcV 

wnri{ its ( Very tlf)>rtrttn''n{ tif i!u‘ f iovriimn'iit. 
'Tlt<'rc is t!i'* n>ri-!*'r, iiti<l «■(> xri' fiu' lijtii> iHiys 
iintli r itiTii,' liii"- whi-ii Lord 

DrsUifiii'.ii' Ini'! (iinv-ji the nih,-* fur (Iso ri iundi-lk'd 
judicir.i }>rot'<'ilurr. iL'.liioiii*!'' rlaiiiicd aki'-o- 

hiti; <iti( not oniy l>y virUH- of tho nutliority 

cojiimitt'-ii fii him, hat hy lipiit of the iiitiiiito 
irnnl)!,' lio took to (i' 0 ‘.Tl,'’.iii tiio faot.H of i-ncli c.'i.sr', 
ami of the I'li oif^iwi of his p'-r-'iim! ohI't-; ii|kih it. 
Nor u'mili! he ho .•■•ath.lH'd with any liJiir-htiirhKl 
cotiijilir'.m’o. ' Iti Wi< -- \vli-r>' hr had a riylil to hu 
inash'rfuL' ■wtolo Sir Jtirhanl T''m]/lr, ‘ho waft 
prompt to vin'Iicfito luithority: nml wlii'm/vcr hu 
rouuivcd a prfivocfitinn justly to ho nooiitu'!, ha 
had rpiito a f.pori.al facnUy for nmltiiio Lik tlis- 
ph'.aMiru (Iroi'.ik'il 

The ohedionco which Lonl Dalhoii.MC cuforcoii 
frijjn those under him. ho loyally yiohlod to those 
inidtr whom ho hitusoif was phicotl. ‘llff wn.s 
invnriahly eoiirtcous and rr.spectfiil to thu Court of 
l/irooton!,' rtiya Sir Iticlmrd Teinjilu in the work 
ahovo fpioio(l~a worir to w'hich I am iiiidor many 
ohligation.s— , ‘while he evidently felt grateful for 
thu supjmrt so coiinislen{ly afi'orded liy them. . . 
Itw crodilablu to Dalhoufiic’s tact and discretion that 

* Mrn and I'rrnh of imj "Timf in India, l»y Sir lUdmrtl Trniplc, 
lifirt., p. 12.^, fd. iSS?. 
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be should, though a very progressive ruler, have 
retained to the end the confidence of so cautious a 
body as the Court of Directors,’ 

He was sorupulously polite to his subordinates ; 
and he knew so well the power of giving pain which 
dwelt in his words, that he scarcely on any occasion 
administered a personal rebuke. He reserved his 
reproofs for writing, toning them down in the soli- 
tude of his chamber. But even thus calmed and 
moderated, a reprimand from Dalhousie cut to the 
hone. The austere conscientiousness which < he 
enforced from himself in every part of his duty, he 
demanded from others. ‘ By those who had served 
him loyally,’ continues Sir Biobard Temple, ‘he 
was regarded as a trustworthy friend: hut even 
they looked up to him with a certain awe h’ 

There wore those, however, who not only served 
him loyally and trusted him as a friend, but who 
toiled for him with enthusiasm, and loved him 
living or dead from the very bottom of their hearts. 
A hundred stories are told of the tenderness and 
gratitude with which he repaid such love. The 
illness of a trusted subordinate brought always a 
keener pang to Dalhousie than any sufferings of his 
own ; the death of a valued officer moved the stern 
master to tears. Ho letter in the English language 
breathes a more chivalrous sympathy than that 

‘ Men and StnU of my Time in India, by Sir Eichard Temple, 
B-irt , p. IJ4. cd. iSSj. 
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which ho nddrcssccl io the wife of Colonel Inwrcnco 
on her relcnso from enpfivily fhiiing the Sikli war: 
nor couhl any words ho hotter fitted to inspire n 
man witii the Btrongth of a noblo appreciation of 
his own worth, than thoso with wiiich he comforted 
John Lawrence on Ihs sick bed. As I shall have to 
explain clearly the strained relation.s between Lord 
Dalhonsic and momhors of tho Lawrence family, 
and not to di.sguise tho somewhat irksome domina- 
tion which hir, imperious will laid upon tho equally 
•Strong natures of tho illnstrions hretlircn, it may be 
well to reproduco these two letters. The)' will 
Buflico to show how he won the loi’c ol tlioso rvhom 
ho most resolutely controllcil. 

‘ Slndam,’ ho wrote in 1 849 to the wife of Colonel 
Ltiwrenco on her release from the Afglian.s, — ' Since I 
cannot have tlio plcnsuro of seeing you liorc, I am 
■sure you will permit me to take tho liberty ol 
addressing to you myself my hearty and cordial 
congratulations on your being once again in the 
midst of your family, and of those who have been 
long watching your fate with painful interest. 

‘The kindness of your fricnd.s lias permitted mo 
during that time to see many of your notes wdiich 
you never meant for any mere official eye ; and I 
trust you, will not think I take too gi’cat a liberty 
in saying — for oven at tho risk of your displeasure 
I must say it — that tho perusal of them during tho 
long course of your captivity, sborving to mo the 
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gallant heart you kept up under it, the cheery face 
you put upon it, and the uncomplaining and con- 
fiding patience ■mth which you bore it all, has filled 
me with a respect for your character and admira- 
tion for your conduct, which, if I were fully to 
express them, you would perhaps suspect me of 
flattery, 

' In the hope of one day paying my respects to 
you in quieter times than the past, and some 
pleasanter place than Peshdwar, I am, etc., Dal- 
housie.’ 

To John Lawrence, during his serious fever in 
1850, Lord Dalhousie wrote as follows^: ‘I have 
not plagued you with any letter since I heard of 
your illness. I need not say how deeply and truly 
I grieved to learn the severe attack you have suf- 
fered, and how anxious I shall be to learn again 
that you are improving duiing your march, and 
that you are not foolishly impeding your recovery 
by again returning to work. I am terrified at the 
thought of your being compelled to give up work 
and go homo for a time, and I plead with you to 
spare yourself for a time as earnestly as I would 
plead to save my own right hand. Two of you 
have been working hard enough, Heaven__knows, 
for the thu-d : let the,othor two now take their turn 

* I quote this letter from Bosnvrlh SmitVs Xf/e of Lord 
Laterence, toI. i, p. jn. cd. 1885: a, work to whicli both in this 
.ind othcr^ chapters I am much indebted for an insight into Lord 
Dalhousie a private character and public policy. 
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of M'ovking for you. Keep enough -work in your 
hnnds to oinploy you, but don't fake so niiicli as 
to burden j-ou.’ 

Lord Dfiihousic did not keep Ids expressions of 
affection only for the sick. The rviiolo body of 
ofllcors immediately under him knou- that the im- 
perious ‘little man’ watched every incident in 
thou- livc-s -witli an interest which no prc.sHiiro of 
public anxieties could slacken. I cannot refrain 
from quoting one more letter, a. little note which, 
with the hca\y burden of the Burmeso ^^'nr upon 
him, ho found time to write to Jlajor Rcjmoll 
Taylor, when that officer took furlough to England 
in 1S53. ‘ Jty dear Tajdor, — The power of 

encouraging and rewarding such men ns yourself 
is one of the few things which make the labour 
and anxiety of ruling men in some degree bearable. 
I have seen your progress with gi eat sati.sfaction. 
I canrcstly hopo you may have future oppor- 
tunitic.s for gaining distinction which you arc so 
fitted to win. Farewell, my dear Taylor. Always 
j’ours sincerely, Dalhousie.’ 

A letter like any of the three preceding became 
an heirloom in the family of the recipient. It 
was by such words of noblest sympathy and sti-ong 
comfort, and genuine warmth of heart, that Lord 
Dalhousie welded together the ambitions and aspi- 
rations of his great lieutenants with his own, and 
plucked allegiance from the souls of men. 
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Their allegiance, however, had its sure foundation 
in their recognition of the fact that Lord DaJhousie 
owned the truest right to command — the right of 
personal knowledge gained by personal work. He 
learned India for himscK as no other Governor- 
General had ever learned it. He deliberately 
placed the newly conquered Punjab under that 
most unintelligent of administrative machines, a 
Board, because he determined that the Board 
should be his right hand, but that he himself 
should be its directing intelligence. He succeeded 
because he Laboured by travelhng through, the 
Punjab, and by fixing his .residence for many 
months in one of its hUl districts, to acquire the 
personal knowledge which enabled him to control 
with a well-grounded self-confidence the strong 
men whom he selected to carry out his views. 

The ofiicial documents and private papers in 
which he recorded the results, prove that no detail 
of administrative importance escaped his keen eye 
while on his tours through the Punjab : from the 
constitution, distribution, and commissariat of the 
troops, in regard to which he showed a more exact 
knowledge than the fiery old Commander^in-Ohief, 
to the composition of the police, the discipline of 
the jails, the planting of trees (which led to the 
true commencement of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment), the creation of a great system of roads and 
canals, the provision of schools and hospitals, the 
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nboHtion of cruel rites, mul Iho reform of tlio 
(lonK'stic and miirrin^o ciistoma which lay at the 
root of infanticulo in Kortheni India, Siiiliiig down 
the Indus, ho circled round hy I’omhay, the Straits 
Sottlemcnts, and Tcnusaeriin, Ijack to Cnlciitta in 
March iS.iO. 

nis famous Ihinjiih Minutes hwo, perhaps, ren- 
dered that province a too familiar instance. Let 
nio therefore merely emiincrate the journej's hy 
which ho brought the ncwl^- conquered provinces 
of Liinna under his control. In 1H52. during the 
crisis of the Burmo.so wav, ho sailed from Calcutta 
in dofianco of the mon.soon, to vi.sit and encourage 
the anny amid the swamps of tho Irawndi. Those 
ivho know what Itangoon is in August, and what 
Iho Ba}’ of Bengal can he during that mouth, will 
realicc what tho journey meant to a man already 
broken down by the cliiiinlo and over-work, and 
subject to constant fever. But liow'ever severe his 
own suflbrings, ho had abundant energy to see that 
tho troops were clothed, and housed, and fed, in a 
way wliich contrasted strongly with their condition 
during Lord Amherat’s Burmc.se IVnr, in 1825, and 
which saved thousands of British live.? during the 
campaign. 

Tho blow having been delivered, and Burma 
annexed in December 1852, Lord Dalbousio sot 
forth in tho following Behruary to study for him- 
self the best moans of goveming it. But instead of 
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proceeding to the newly conquered provinces, he 
visited and examined the Burmese territories which 
had been under our rule during twenty-seven years. 
He sailed along the coast of Arakan, inspecting the 
ports and administrative centres, from Chittagong 
to Akyab and Kyuk-phyu. From that visit many 
local improvements, and indeed the great modem 
commerce of Arakan date. But it was not in the 
improvement of our older Burmese territories that 
Lord Dalhousie’s visit proved most fruitful. He 
returned to Calcutta with the beginning of the 
scheme which, during the following summer, he 
worked up into a complete frame-work of govern- 
ment for British Burma. He united the isolated 
coast strip that had been conquered in i8s6, with 
the valley of the Irawadi, henceforth the main 
sphere of British influence, by a military road hewn 
through the Yoma Mountains. 

In December of the same year, 1853, he again 
sailed for Burma, but this time to the capital of his 
new southern conquests, with a carefully matured 
scheme for the administration, which he had 
elaborated during the interval. On the present 
occasion he made a thorough inspection of the 
Irawadi valley to the extreme boundary of our 
dominions, marched along their frontier, and then, 
sweeping down again to the coast, visited Bassein, 
and examined the possible new outlets of commerce. 

This visit lasted to the beginning of 1854. 
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Dui'ing Uio following year and a liiilf ho nlloircd 
tlie strong man, whom ho liad chosen for tho charge 
of tho united Ihinncso provinces, to carry out his 
views. Having thus given time for his system to 
ho brought into worlting order, ho proceeded at 
the end of 1851; to in.spcct for liimself tlic results. 
Once more, now alas the nweek of hi.s former self, 
he sailed from India to Burma, visiting not only 
the busy emporium which his cnerg)- had created 
at Rangoon, hut alto the island of Kegrais. and the 
new harbour that had sprung up near tho mouth of 
the Bas.sein River, and which still beans his name. 
If over a coiupieror earned, hy per.sonal labour, the 
right to govern, a newly subjected counti'y, and to 
impose lu.s will upon his subordinates in the execu- 
tion of tho task, it was Lord Dalhonsie. 

For hy this time the cares of empire, and all 
worldly pomps and succe.sses, Imd bocomo to him 
merely a matter of stem duty. Tho clouds of 
desolation had during the previous two ycare fallen 
heavily upon his soul. Himself ‘ bowed down and 
crippled by an exhausting disease,’ ho had been 
stripped one by one of the consolations w'hieh had 
cheered him amid his own infirmities and sutfoiing. 
In the spring of 1852 Lady Dallrousio’s health com- 
pelled her to leave her husband, to seek a olianco 
of recovery in the hill climate of Ce5'lon. The 
following year was the saddest in Lord Dalhousie’s 
life. One of his most trusted lieutenants in tho 
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Punjab, Colonel Maokeson, fell by an Afghan 
knife. His loss, Dalbousie declared in a General 
Ordei', ‘ TTOuld have dimmed a victory.’ Two years 
before, he had mourned the sudden end of his great 
English Chief, Sir Eobert Peel — his stem' composure 
melting into teai-s at the news. Now, in 1853, ho 
was also to lose his right-hand man in India, Sii’ 
Henry Elliot, most aocompEshed of Foreign Secre- 
taries, and most brilliant and genial of private , 
friends. 

But the desolation which fell upon Lord Hal- 
housie in that year and wrung his heart, was of a 
more intimate character. Although Lady Dalhousie 
had improved by her visit to Ceylon in ’1853, yet 
it was found necessary in the following spring that 
she should again leave India. She started vid the 
Cape for England, in the hope that the long sea 
voyage, and the meeting at homo with the two 
daughters for whom she yearned, might enable her 
to return to Calcutta at the beginning of winter in 
restored health. The longings of the mother’s 
heart were destined never to be satisfied in this 
world ; nor were the hopes of the husband ever to 
be fulfiEed. Lady Dalhousie died on the homeward 
voyage, on the 6th of May, 1853. 

The terrible task of breaking the news to her 
husband foU upon his kinsman and Military Secre- 
tary, Major James Eamsay. Lord Dalhousie one 
evening returned from his usual drive on the Cal- 
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ciittn Cotirso; mtliin a fcwinimitos the liglit of his 
iife iiiul gone out for over. ‘He fell to the ground 
as if RiiddonlY stricken dead, From that time 
forth,' says Captain Trotter, ‘ the souse of his be- 
reavement never left hijn.' ‘ For the fiwt two days 
ho shut himself up alone with his grief. Then ho 
vrrote a line to Courtenay (liis Private Secretary) 
begging only for “ work, work.” no matter what 
kind. For several months ho would .see no one 
except on urgent buRincs.«, and .seldom left the room 
even for a drive.’ 

Consolation ho would none of. Fach mail brought 
letters of tender sympathy : from the greatest 
Lady of England, whose royal heart has never failed 
to share the sorrows of tho.se who servo her in 
distant lands, douti through a long suowsssion of 
illustrious and humbler friends whoso knowledge 
of his strong nature made them recognise tho depth 
of liis desolation. It was, liowever, n touching 
letter from his cldc.st daughter, Lady Susan Ilamsay, 
that ‘ first taught him in his own words that ho 
had “ still something left to love.” ’ In December, 
1854, tills dear daughter, then sovonteon years old, 
joined her father in India. How she laboured to 
flU the place which was left empty; with what 
lino womanly tact and girlLsh hriglitness she won 
her way into tho darkened chambers of that 
sad heart; how she shared Dalhousio’s public 
cafes, and at length brought a now sunshine into 
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his private life — ^is attested by those who had 
■watched around the stricken man, helpless to 
assuage his gi'eat sorrow. 

Whj^ lengthen out the story of the remaining 
years of sickness and toil? In 1853, during his 
months of desolation, Lord Dalhousie saw his pro- 
jects for railways and telegraphs for India become 
accomplished facts. In 1854, he put the corner- 
stone to the legislative edifice which was to exercise 
so great an influence upon the destinies of the 
country. In May, 1854, a year after his -wife's 
death, the new Legislative Council met for the first 
time ; and during the same year the great Despatch 
was penned by the Secretary of State which laid 
the foundation of a national system of Indian 
public instruction. 

Before the end of the rains, however, Lord Dal- 
housie’s health was so broken that it seemed im- 
possible for him to continue longer at his work. 
‘He suppressed,’ says Sir Richard Temple, ‘as 
much as possible any manifestation of his distress 
or suffering ; and the public was scarcely aware 
that his strength and life were gradually but sm-ely 
ebbing away A voyage along the Orissa coast re- 
cruited his strength for a moment ; but his surgeon 
found it necessary to call into consultation another’ 
leading Indian physician. The two ad-vdsers 

^ Men and Eients of mtf Titntin India, p. J24, ed. 1882. 
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made an earnest repreaentation that his physical 
condition domaudod lie should lay down tho 
Governor-Gencralsliip. 

Lord Dalliousio might have done so with honour 
to himself. The splendid conquests of his rule 
wero completed ; his honcficent schemes of reform 
and consolidation had bccnsucccssfidly introduced. 
Had Lord Dalliousio tlien sailed from India, he 
would liavo left behind him a name second to none 
in the splendid Boiics of Hritisli conquerors and 
rulers of the East. But the worn-out Proconsul 
had reason to know that tho no.xt twelve niontlrs 
would bring a new apd great labour which ho did 
not deem it right for liim to decline. Tho dangerous 
question of what must bo done with Oudh was 
pressing for decision. Tlio Government in England 
trusted to Lord Dalhousio, not only to find tho 
true answer to that question, but also to carry out 
tho policy which they might determine to adopt. 
Lord Dalhousie had promised not to flinch from 
tho task, and well knowing the peril which ho ran, 
refused to quit his post. ‘ Believing it to be my 
duty to remain in India duiing this year,’ ho de- 
liberately replied in writing to his ph3'sicians’ 
protest, ‘ in fulfilment of my pledge, and trusting 
in the Providence of God to avert from me those 
indu'cct risks against which you have so clearly 
and faithfully warned me, I have rosdlved ■ to 
remain.’ 
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Tho arrival of his daughter, Lady Susan, at the 
end of 1854, and the comfort which she brought 
into his life, alone enabled him to go through 
the next thirteen months. A tour in Southein 
India, and a refreshing pause on the Nilgiris, 
nerved him for bis final efl’ort. On the 13^^ 
February, 1856, Oudh was annexed. On the last 
day of that month Lord Dalhousie resigned his 
office. ‘ It is well,’ he said to his physician on the 
36th, ‘ that there are only twenty-nino days in this 
month. I could not have held out two days 
more.’ 

‘As for my health, Jdn Lddn,’ he wrote to John 
Lawreno,e, ‘ I am a cripple in every sense.’ On the 
38th February he presided at Council for the 
last time, bidding each of his colleagues an affec- 
tionate farewell. The touching words of reply, by 
the Senior Member, reveal the habitual control 
which Lord Dalhousie so sternly imposed on his 
haughty temper in dealing with men. Not one angry 
word, said Mr. Dorin, had ever passed among them 
in that room. Next day, the 39th, Lord Dalhousie 
went through the formal ceremony of receiving his 
successor. Lord Canning, at the top of the spacious 
stairs which lead up to Government House. 

The contrast between the two men, once under- 
graduates together at Christ Church, long dwelt in 
the memory of the civil and military dignitaries 
who, according to custom, stood on either side of 
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to Saint Andrew’s Kirk, so weak that ho had to be 
cai-ried up the staii'case to the gallery in a chair, 
and worshipped after the graver Scottish manner 
of his fathers. 

The scene on the bank of the Hugh, when he 
embarked for England, was a memorable and 
pathetic one. ‘The attempted cheers of the well- 
dressed crowd that saw him totter on his crutches 
towai’ds the river side faded away into a silence 
more eloquent than the loudest hurrahs.’ 

‘I am sure,’ writes an eye- witness’, ‘that no one 
who was present on the Maidan [the great plain] 
of Calcutta on the evening when Lord Dalhousie 
embarked ; who saw the whole population moved as 
one man with a deep sense of regret and admir- 
ation, and observed the emotion of the departing 
statesman under the manifestation of that feeling, 
would consider him as one incapable of either ex- 
citing, or feeling, sympathy. Many who witnessed 
that triumphant departure had a melancholy fore- 
boding that the curtain was falling on the last act 
of a great public career; that neither plaudits in 
India, nor well-merited honours at home, could 
avail to prolong a life almost exhausted in the 
public service. Others, more sanguine, hoped that 
he would recover his wasffed strength, and enter on 
a new course of honour and success, as bright and 

* Sir Charles Jackson in his Ttridicaiion of ihe Hlarquif of 
J)alhousie'$ Indian Admxnittratxon, pp. 178, 179, ed. 1865. 
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glorious as liis Indian career. But no one in that 
vast assemblage dreamed that in a few years the 
great reputation of their departing Governor would 
he doubted, sneered at, and assailed.’ 

Lord Dalhousie allowed himself no false hopes. 
‘ You have made kindly allusion,’ he replied to the 
farewell address from the citizens of Calcutta, ‘ to 
the future that may await me. I do not seek to 
fathom that future. My only ambition long has 
been to accomplish the task which lay before me 
here, and to bring it to a close with honour and 
success. It has been permitted to me to do so. I 
have played out my part ; and while I feel that in 
any case the principal act in the. drama of my life 
is ended, I shall be well content if the curtain 
should drop now upon my public course. . . I am 
wearied and worn', and have no other thought or 
wish than to seek the retirement of which I stand 
in need, and which is all I am now fit for.’ 

, On his voyage home, Lord Dalhousie penned the 
great Minute, in which he set forth with noble 
simplicity the principal measures of his adminis- 
tration. Compelled to lie on his back, and 
unable to use ink, he wrote that masterly review, 
which makes forty-five printed pages of close folio, 
for the most part in pencil. It left his strength 
reduced to a perilously low ebb. The ship’s crew 
had to carry him on shore at Suez. The passage 
rn the jolting van across the desert drained almost 
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to the last drop his remaining vitality. But after 
a pause of ten days at Malta, he rvas able to 
continue his voyage, in the Tribune Biigate, and 
reached England on the 13th of May, 1856. 

A pension of ^5000 per annum voted to him on 
the following day by the East India Company, the 
gracious message of welcome from his Sovereign, 
and the cordial expressions of admiration by men 
of many shades of political opinion, for a time 
revived the spirits of the wom-ont Proconsul In 
September, 1856, he lost his faithful friend and 
physician, Dr. Grant, who accompanied him home, 
but had now to return to India, ‘I felt very sad,’ 
Dalhonsie wrote to him in a farewell letter, ‘ when 
we parted at the station under the North bridge 
[Edinburgh] : and even with the preparatory 
training, which your absence in the North has 
given me, I shall long feel strange, ill at ease, and 
altogether amiss in the absence of the kind 
and sedulous daily care which I have been long 
accustomed to receive trorn you. I thank you a 
thousand times for it alL My confidence in your 
judgment and skill was entire and unabated from 
first to last: and my gratitude for your never- 
flagging attention to myself, and to that dear 
suffering companion whom I lost, wiU remain in 
memory as long as I have memory left. . . Farewell, 
and God bless you. Write to me often, and never 
cease to believe me your sincere friend, Dalhousie.* 
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The clouds gathered thicker, and darker around 
him. After a cold winter at IDalhousie Castle, he 
writes despondently to Dr. Grant early in 1857, 
‘I am weak, incapable of exertion or resolution, 
tormented with the numbness of mj' nose and throat, 
without any appetite— and done.’ Ho thinks of 
seeking a warmer climate. ‘Susan (in whom I 
place more medical confidence than in anybody 
since you loft me)- and I havo discussed tlio 
subject. . . She and Edith decidedly incline to 
Malta. . . I believe thej' are light, and I tliinlc 
we shall end in passing the winter there.’ 

The tei-rible news of the Mutiny found the Mar- 
quess of Dalhouaio too prostrate to take any part 
in the parliamentary discussions which followed. 
‘ You can well imagine,’ he -writes to Dr. Grant in 
India, in July 1857, ‘with what deep grief I havo 
heard the tidings which the last mail has brought. 
In a public and private sense all is bitter. . . I can 
think of nothing else but this outbreak ; and though 
no alarmist, as you well know, I await with the 
keenest anxiety the tidings which next mail and 
successive mails shall bring us. From this side I 
can teU you nothing but what the journals will toll 
you better, for I am stiU closely secluded. . . I am 
very sad, my dear Grant, at the state of things on 
your side.’ 

To the misery of physical prostration, and the 
bitterness of being unable to aid by his counsel 
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and experience in the public measures taken to 
meet the calamity, ■was super-added the deeper 
sorroTV of knowing that if the military precautions 
which he had urged as Governor- General had been 
adopted by the Home Government, the spread of 
the Mutiny would, humanly speaking, have been 
impossible. On this point it -will be my duty to 
speak fully and frankly in a later chapter. Mean- 
while it only remained for him to suffer in silence, 
and to bear with fortitude, but without reply, the 
popular clamour against him for not having pro- 
vided the very safeguards which he himself had 
clearly foreseen to be necessary ; and of the neces- 
sity for which he had solemnly warned the respon- 
sible Ministers in England. 

‘ Of course there are plenty who inculpate me,’ 
he wrote in August, ‘ and although it is very hard 
to be incapacitated from defence when one believes 
oneself to be without blame, I believe that I care 
less for the blame and the defencelessness than for 
the misfortunes which lead men to blame, and 
render defence of my administration necessary. In 
the meantime the rest of mind which I feel to be 
essential to my progress towards recovery is gone.’ 

He chafed at the absence of that swift and stem 
action in India with which he himself would have 
crushed the disaffection at the outset. ‘ This last 
business at Dinapnr,’ ho writes in August, ‘ exceeds 
all powers of imagination. General Lloyd, it is 
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said, put -undue faith in the Sepoys. But -why was 
it left to General Lloyd or to General or IL-. Any- 
body, to order the measures so oh-Tiously necessary 
to .safety! . . My whole heart is sick and sore at 
what I hear ; and the mental ansiety and disquie- 
tude which are produced by what is going on in the 
scenes of my services, I am conscious is retarding 
the course of my progress towaj-ds health.’ 

That progress, alas, was altogether deceptive. 
A short residence at ilalyern in the summer of 
1857 enabled him, indeed, for the moment to 
make a rail}’-. But the calamities of the country 
for which he had toiled, and the deaths of the 
loved -friends with whom he had laboured, were 
steadily wearing him out. ' My God 1 what rend- 
ing asunder is here of the household which, a few 
months since, was living so happily together 
in the Hills!’ ‘I have not been able to join,’ he 
says, in the public supplications for the deliverance 
of the English in India, for which he heard the 
church bolls tolling on the 7th October, 1857, 

I have passed the last two days in bed. But God 
knows, my dear Grant, I do pray with all my heart 
for that blessing, without which even the splendid 
efforts which have been made for the restoration of 
our fame, by those who have been fighting for it in 
Hindustan, will have been made in vain.’ 

The -winter of 1 857-58, spent at Malta, brought 
no relief. Amid his private sufferings and public 
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anxieties he found a moment to tell Dr. Grant of 
the death of the dog which had been his wife’s 
faithful companion in her long ill-health. ‘ She lies 
buried in the garden here, and there are very few 
human beings whose death would make me so sad as 
the loss of this dumb old friend has done. You, at 
least' (Dr. Grant had attended Lady Dalhousio for 
years) ‘will recall a thousand reasons why this 
should he so — and it is so.’ ‘ My rest is destroyed,’ 
he writes to the same dear friend on one of the 
last days of 1857, ‘my appetite again wholly gone. 
I loathe the sight of food, and in spite of tonics, and 
careful treatment, with which I have no fault to 
find, I am low, languid, sick, deaf, stupid, weak and 
miserable.’ Lord Dalhousie was now a confirmed 
cripple, able only to move about upon crutches; 
‘as deaf as the Ochterlony Monument,’ he says, 
‘and as dull as the pulpit in the Old Cathedral.’ 
‘It is just two years to-day,’ he wrote in the 
spring of 1858, ‘since I laid down the office of 
Governor-General ; and ill as»I then was, upon my 
word, my dear Grant, I was a better man than 
I feel myself at this moment.’ 

He knew full well by this time that there could 
be but one end to his sufferings. ‘Beware, my 
good friend,’ he writes in April 1858, on hearing of 
Dr. Grant’s indisposition, ‘how you follow my 
stupid example, and do not remain in India when 
your health requires you to leave it — either from a 
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sense of supposed duty, or from any other motive. 
I have paid heavily for doing so. . . I should be 
glad to warn you off a similar fate.' 

Lord Dalhousio had most truly given his life to 
India. He delihoratoly elected, as wo have seen, 
to finish his task, at the imminent peril oi his life, 
and in spite of the protest of his physicians. He 
had now to pa}' the penalty. The curtain must 
fall upon the two remaining years of his sufi'erings. 
They .were cheered for a moment by the marriage 
of his younger daughter. Lady Edith Kamsay, to 
Sir James Fergusson, Baronet, of Killccrran, whose 
public services she shared during thirteen years. 
But the stricken Governor-General found his great 
consolation during his remaining painful months on 
earth, in the tender and unwearied ministrations of 
his eldest daughter. Lady Susan. ‘ Now, Brigadier, 
he said to his kinsman General Eamsay, alter a 
convulsive seizure ; ‘ now, Brigadier, when I am 
dead, you must stay hero and take care of poor 
Sue ; for she will require it.’ In the last wintry 
days of i860 they laid him, not yet forty-nine, in 
the ancient burial-place of the Dalhousies, within 
his own quiet parish of Cockpen. 



CHAPTER HI 


The Conquest of the Punjab 

Lord Dalhousie, the youngest ruler of India 
since Clive, and with his only administrative ex- 
perience gained from a few years’ work in the 
English Board of Trade, succeeded a veteran soldier 
and statesman as Governor-General. On the 1 2th 
of January, 1848, Lord Hardinge, the friend of 
Wellington and one of the heroic figures of the 
Peninsular War, closed his four years of eventful 
administration. The old soldier made over India 
to the young civilian in a state of profound peace. 
The nearly ten years of warfare which followed the 
aggression of Lord Auckland upon AfghfinistSn, 
had ended in what promised to he a permanent 
calm 

* The original and contemporary anthority for the events n.arrated 
in this chapter down to the taking’ of Multan, p. is A Tear on 
the jPunjah FronHerj in 1848-9, by Ma|or Herbert B. Edwardes, 
C.B., H.EJ.CS, 3 vols., Bentley, 1851, Major (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) Edwardes' work is followed by (Sir] Edwin Arnold in his 
il/arjKts of DaViOusie's Adminisit ation of BrUUh India (3 rols , 
Saunders, Otley, & Co , 1862-5), and by most subsequent writers. 
I have made use of both these works; and of the later biographies 
of the three Lawrences, and other officers at that time employed iu 
the Punjab. 
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The fli'st Afghan 'War, in 1841-43, had cost us 
five thousand men, sixtj’' thousand camels, twelve 
millions sterling, and the spectacle of a British 
Army doomed to death, by the incapacity of its 
leaders, amid the snows of Afghanistd,n. The Sind 
War, which followed as one of the consequences of 
Lord Auckland’s Afghan invasion, had, in 1843, 
added the Lower Indus Valle}' to the British 
dominions, at the expense of British justice and good 
faith. The first Sikh War, in 1845-46, annexed 
the eastern districts of the Punjab to the British 
possessions, and placed the upper plains of the Indus 
and Five Fivers under a British Protectorate. 

Lord Hardingo, on assuming the government of 
the Sikh territories during the minority of the 
infant Sikh Sovereign, Dhulip Singh, had partially 
disbanded the Sikh troops, and materially strength- 
ened our own army. The Sikh troops were cut 
down from 85,000 men and 350 guns concentrated 
in a commanding position, to 34,000 men and 5° 
guns, dispersed over the whole Punjab. Our own 
army, even after a recent reduction of 50,000 men, 
was stiU 70,00c stronger than at the last Indian 
peace 

The permanent strength which Lord Hardingo 
believed that he had given to the British Army of 
India was not, however, the strength of additional 

’ These and the foregoing figures I take from Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
Marqni% of Dalhousie' s Adminislrationj vol. i, pp. 54'57> sd. 1863. 
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number alone. It vtss tbe strength of improved 
strategic positions which, he believed, abundantly 
compensated for the numerical reductions that he 
ordered on the close of the first Sikh War, Lord 
Hardinge doubled the garrison of North-Western 
India. Fifty thousand men with sixtj' guns com- 
manded the lino of the Sutlej. A standing camp of 
9 C 00 men held the Punjab capital Lahore. Another 
great standing camp of equal strength, with in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery eomplete, lay at Firozpur ; 
ready to be hurled, at a day’s notice, against an 
enemy — everything in a state of perfect preparation 
down to its commissariat carts, transport bullocks, 
and litters for the wounded or sick. 

Lord Hardinge might fairly claim that he had 
ended the long period of war entailed by the 
aggressions of Lord Auckland, and the vain- 
glorious histrionics of Lord EUenborough : that he 
had done what human prudence could accomplish 
to combine effective strength with military re- 
trenchment ; and to render the calm of the moment 
a permanent peace. He did emphatically claim to 
have done these things. Before sailing from India 
in January 1S48, he assured Lord Dalhousie, his 
successor, that so far as human foresight could 
predict, ‘ it would not be necessary to fire a gun in 
India for seven years to come . 

* Life of Lord Lawrence, by Bogworth Smith, Jt.A., vol. i, 
p. 214, ed. 1885. 
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As a maltor of fact, those seven years rvero, from 
the very outset, years of war, and of strain which 
might at any moment develop into war. The fine 
old soldier who laid down the office of Governor- 
General in January 184S, was not acenstomed to 
look very far below the surface of things. Piompt 
to strike and easy to conciliate, lie dealt finnly with 
the facts as they presented themselves, without 
caring to pencti-ate deeply into their causes. If ho 
had had either leisure or inclination for such scru- 
tiny, he would have seen that his rule really marked 
the close of a worn-out system which had ceased to 
be possible in Lidia. 

That system slowlj'grew up during the weakness 
of the British power during the 18th century, 
and received its complete development from Lord 
Wellesley at the beginning of the present one. It 
was a system which enabled the English to exercise 
a political control, more or loss effective according 
to their own strength at the moment, over- the 
States of India ; without burdening themselves 
ivith the responsibility for the welfare of the 
peoples of India. By treaties and alliances, the 
Native Princes had, one after the other, been 
brought into subordinate relations to the British 
Government. Our Government took upon itself the 
duty of the external defence of the subject princes. 
We were also practically bound to maintain their 
dynasties against internal revolt, as long as they 
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remained loyal to ourselves. English Governors- 
General rreie compelled to stand by, and -witness 
the cruel results of' rendering an oriental prince 
independent of his people. 

This sj'stem had, during Lord Hardinge’s ad- 
ministration, produced its mature fruits. In al- 
most every Native State of India, there -was a 
ruler -whose family had during two generations 
been exempted from the necessity of ruling for 
the benefit of their subjects. In many cases the 
Chief sank into the depths of a hereditary de- 
bauchery. In almost all he could, -without fear, 
indulge in the lifo-Iong neglect of his duties, 
and treat himself, if so inclined, to outbursts of 
cruelty and oppression. 

The British Government had fiom 1830 to 1847 
watched these results -with sorrow, not unmingled 
-udth shame. It fell to Lord Hardinge to sound 
the first knell of the system. In the south of 
India the great Muhammadan Court of the Nizam 
■was fallen into insolvency. During 3843 and 
several succeeding years, the pay of the troops 
required by treaty for the security of Haidarahdd 
had to he advanced from the British Treasury. In 
Central India the great Marfithd Prince of Nligpur 
made himself notorious for private vices and public 
oppressions, so flagrant, that it is impossible to 
read the official reports.by our Resident, without 
a sense of shame that an English representative 
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had to give the sanction of his presence to such a 
Court, In the great iiativo kingdom of Northern 
India, Oudh, matters rvero advanced a stage 
farther. As far hack as 1837, Lord Auckland 
sarv that the cup of iniquity was there full to the 
hriin, and solcninlj' reserved the right to assume 
the management of the misgoverned country. Ton 
years afterwards, Lord Hardinge, during the last 
twelve mouths of his administration, placed the 
King of Oudh under two years’ waining ; plainly^ 
telling His Jlajestj’^ that, unless he amended, the 
British Government would have no option with 
regard to the performance of its duty. 

The truth is that to whatever region of India we 
look, whether in the South, or in the centre, or in 
the North, the great Native States wore faUen 
before the end of the first half of this century into 
a depth of misery and misrule, that imperatively 
demanded the intervention of the Suzerain power. 

The attempt to control tho destinies of India, 
without assuming the direct responsibility for tho 
welfare of the people of India, was not confined, 
however, to our relations with tho Feudatory 
States. Lord Hardinge also tried tho system upon 
the unsubdued military races of the Punjab. The 
Sikh Power had performed an important service 
for the British in India. During our days of 
weakness in the last century, its bitter religious 
hatred of the Muhammadans was a source of safety 
E 
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to ourselves. Under Banjft Singh, ‘the Lion of 
the Punjab,’ the Sikh confederacy stood as a 
barrier between the invading races of Central Asia, 
and the new British Empii-e which was consoli- 
dating itself during the &rst half of the present 
century in Hindustan. The death of that great 
ruler let loose the passions and ambitions which 
his iron hand so firmly held down among hif 
military chiefs ; and the Sikh leaders forced a 
war upon the British in 1845. 

AJteP^heir cu ushing defeat at Sobrfion on the 
loth Fohruarj’, 1846, Lord Hardinge was merely 
acting in accordance with the traditions of Indian 
policy, in attempting to obtain a control over the 
Punjab without actually saddling himself with its 
administration. How that attempt failed, in spite 
of much excellent work which it accomplished, is 
told with admirable force and fulness of detail, in 
the lives of the two gieat brothers, who, during 
1846-47, alternately ruled as Kesident at Lahore, 
Henry and John Lawrence. The Treaty of March, 
1 846, had, after intrigue, conspiracy, and rebellion, 
to he drawn tighter by the condemnation of the 
Prime Minister and paramour of the Queen Mother, 
and by the Treaty of December in the same year. 
By this treaty Sir Henry Jjawrence, as head of the 
Council of Kegency at Lahore, became the ruler 
of the Punjab until the ebUd Prince should reach 
the age of majority. 
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irony: ir.'iH-ly ilcioiiiiitr to ii>i- ihi' viil of a I’l'i"- 
hiftii iiiit.iii to (ii- oii).,.. )i,-i' nrruoiiiit clniiii'i to tin* 
hovtri'ign power. 

All tlnii** oleiiwnto of wciikiie-. in l.urd llnr- 
(linge’ti well-ineimt lirriiiioeinciito in the I’tinjah 
lie open to nn now. It i*: cienr I hat only a .‘ipiirk 
wftK winiting to wt iiie to the coinhiistihle iniite- 
rifili; ncciiuniliited at Ijihon*. niui in the other capi- 
tal of the Sikh {.'onfedor.iey. But the syidein of 
l-eerccy in wliinh nil oiliihnl tiaiiHactiima were then 
ihroudcfi in India, rendered the danger inviBihlo 
to the jnihlic and Iho IVe'-a. ‘ KveryUiino heeinH 
to favour Iho new vnlor,’ aaid ono jounialif-t. 
‘India is in the full enjoyment of a pcaro which, 
humanly Kpcaking, there hceiuR nothing to disturb'.’ 

* T/ir‘ Jl/onitVj// Jirrafdff\nnitd in Sir iMwin Ariio1tl‘« Dal/ioiuid/i 
^rlmiuhlratic/u of JSnlieh 7 //r/iV/, \oI. j, p. 5H, footnote, td. 16G3. 
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‘No Governor-General has ever taken charge of 
the Government of India under such peculiar and 
advantageous circumstances/ "wrote another ilnd 
more distinguished editor. ‘The j'oungest ruler 
who has assumed the responsibilities of this empire, 
he receives it from his predecessor in a state 
of tranquillity which has hitherto no parallel in 
our Indian annals. He arrives at a time when 
the last obstacle to the complete, and apparently 
the final, pacification of India has been removed ; 
when the only remaining army which could create 
alarm has been dissolved ; and the peace of the 
country rests upon the firmest and most permanent 
basis. The chiefs whose ambition or hostility 
have been the source of disquietude to his prede- 
cessors, have one and all been disarmed k’ 

Exactly three months after these words wore 
^written by the leading newspaper of Bengal, a 
terrible tragedy had taken place 1200 mUes off, 
on the bank of the Indus ; a tragedy which, 
after some of the greatest, and one of the most 
disastrous, battles in the history of the British 
army, led within fifteen months to the annexation 
of the whole Punjab. Lord Hardinge as a sequel 
to the first Sikh war in 1846 had, as wo have seen, 
placed the Punjab under a regency of Sikh nobles, 

* 'Th.t Triend of Inditx^ 20lh January, 1848, quoted in. Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s I)alhoime‘s Adminiitraiion of BntUh India, 
Tol. i, pp footnote, ed. 1862. 
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conti'f>lli‘(i by an Kni'licli Ur-sult'ri( at l^nboiv. 
(hiring tlin minority of Itu' inl’iint I’riime Piinlip 
>Singli. Jn ritf' fulfihm'tit of his ilnty onr Ko.-iidi nt 
nt bfilmri! rrriuiri'd lin" jioworfiil .Silrh Oiivcirnor 
of Jiiih.'in io ivtnlor nn arronnf, of Ilia atov.'iirdfship. 
Thiii poicntoli;, l:nn\vn io hiatory nu tlio IJiwi'm 
Jliilnij, hold :tn almost roiiii-imlfpimilont position 
in tlio miiMlo valley of the Imhia. and carried 
on an cnormom; mixed biiainesi! of mcrclmndise 
and govcrntmiil. nt his capital, llie ancient, river 
eiiipprium Mi'ilfdn. 

After varioiiii delays and makeshifts the Silch 
tnider-priiu-.o prefeiTod, or thmighl he prcfen'od, 
to re.s'ign, ruflu'r than to rcurler up his accounts. 
Ilis oiler was immediately, perhiijis too nl)ni])tly, 
iiccejitcd by our Itesideni at I.ahoro. Two young 
English ofllcei's, Mr. Vans Agnew of the Civil 
Service and Lieiitennut Ander.xon, were .«cnt to 
take over tho government ami fortress of Mi'iltan 
from Mi'ilruj, and to install the new Sikh Govcnior 
appointed hy ourselves. On their arrival in" April 
184S at Mfilt.'in. after Mi'ilrtij had milmii.s.sively 
given lip the fortrc.ss on the iijth, and tho two 
young English ofiiccre •were returning with a, 
slcndei- escort to their camp, a fanatical Eoldier 
rushed out of tho mob, and stahhed Vans Agnew 
on his shoulder. Lieutenant Ander.soii vvn.s cut 
down and tho escort boro off tlioir two oflicors 
covered with blood to tho Idgnh — a JIuliaininadan 
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festival mosque at some distance from the Fort, 
but commanded by its guns. 

Vans Agnew, while his shoulder was being 
bandaged, dictated an urgent note to the British 
Resident at Lahore, 200 miles off, and pencilled 
another to the Commissioner of Bannu, about half 
that distance, stating what had happened and beg- 
ging for immediate help. But next day the guns 
from the Mdltdn fort, of which Mlilrftj re-gained' 
possession, opened on the mosque, where the young 
officers and their followers had sought shelter. I 
have spent a day -within its riddled walls, and 
under its shattered dome, and bitterly realized the 
hopelessness of their defence. VTien the guns from 
the fort had done their work, the city rabble 
rushed in, but paused for a moment at the sight 
of Vans Agnew sitting quietly on the cot where 
Anderson lay unable to move, holding his friend’s 
hand and calmly awaiting death. The soldiers and 
better sort of people stood still, and shrank from 
taking the lives of defenceless Englishmen. But 
presently a deformed low caste ran in on the two 
wounded officers, and hacked off their- heads. ‘ IVe 
are not the last of the English,* were Vans Agnew’s 
dying words. 

Vans Agnew’s letter found Sir Frederick Cuirie 
acting as Resident at Lahore for Sir Henry Lawrence 
who had lately gone to England on siek-furlough. 
Currie called on the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
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Gough, to advance ^Yith a British force from the 
great armed camp at Firozpur, to Multfm. Lord 
Gough declined, and urged tho inexpediency of a 
general movement of British troops, sixteen marches 
across 200 miles of burning wastes, in tho height of 
tho hot weather. Lord Dalhousic, j 200 miles 
further off in Calcutta, felt himself constrained to 
support tho decision of his Commander-iu-Chief, 
who knew the local circumstances of tho case, and 
who could judge of them with tho authority of 
being nearer the scene of action. 

Meanwhilo Vans Agnow’s pencilled appeal for 
help reached Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes in his 
solitary tent at Dohra-Fatch-Khan on tho banks of 
the Indus The red bag bore the Persian address 
for the Commissioner, ‘To General Cortland in 
Bannu, or wherever else he may be.’ But the young 
English subaltern, divining tho urgency of tho case, 
tore open the letter. Hastily thrusting aside his 
Civil work, he made a rush with his ordinary 
District escort and some local companies for 
Multan, eighty miles distant. Ho had only 400 
men upon whom he could really rely. Mdlifij met 
him on the way with 4000 men and fJ heavy guns 
from the fortress. ‘ I am like a terpior barking at 
a tiger,’ wrote the young Lieutenant. 

‘ The facsimile of this pathetic scrawl anti a duplicate of the 
official letter to Sir Frederick Currie, corrected by Vau.s Agnew in 
pencil, are given by Herbert Edwardes in his Tear on the Punjab 
Frontier^ vol. ii, p. 76, ed. 1851. 
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But all tlirougli the summer heats of 1848 the 
terrier kept on barking at the tiger. Having sum- 
moned to his aid the loyal levies of the Mnsalman 
State of Bah&valpur, Edwardes Tvon t-wo pitched 
battles in June aJid July against immense odds; 
his Muhammadan Pathins breaking 'with yells of 
hatred through the Infidel Sikh battalions. The 
English subaltern and his native allies fairly drove 
Mlilraj and his 4000 back, -with the loss of eight 
guns, into MultSn. 

It almost seemed as if Lord Gough was justified 
by the event, in his determination not to subject 
the British army to the sufierings and losses 
inseparable from a hot weather campaign. A 
single English subaltern had driven Mfih'dj out of 
the field. The Sikh Queen Mother, also, whose 
intrigues and vices acted as a perpetual ferment of 
disloyalty among the Sikh nobles, had been firmly, 
although respectfully, removed from Lahore to the 
distant sacred city of Benares. On the 1st of July 
Lord Gough reviewed with complacency his policy 
of deliberate inaction 

But before the summer passed he found cause to 
reconsider his decision. The local rising at Mdltan 
had spread over the Punjab, and the rebellion of 
the Governor of llfiltiin had grown into a revolt of 
the Sikh nation. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Edwardes 
was urgently begging for help, on however small a 
scale, if only promptly rendered. ‘ A few heavy 
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"uri'j, .1 Tnortar battery, eappern nml miiifra. nn'd 
Mnjor Kapier to head tlicii). arc, nil wf wont.,' lie 
wrote, to Iny f:ii "o to Mulitlii. In Jnly ho fairly 
cooped up Mulritj in that jfreat wniv-liouso-fortrcs^. 
But Lord (liiu"h was .Mill calmly plnnnini' on (ho 
cool heights of Simla a regulation campaign for the 
winter. 'A.s if the rebellion,’ ko runs an indignant 
letter from Multan, 'could bo put oil’ lilco a cham- 
pagne tiilin with a throe-forncred note to Mi'ilraj, 
to n.amc a dale more agreeable.' 

It could not be put off. Lahore, tho cii])itnl of 
the Punjab, wa.s aecthing with rebellion ; tho fron- 
tier tracts of Ilawtrn were in open revolt. Tho 
Afghans entered into an alliance with the Kiklis, 
and poured through the Klinihar Piis-s to sweep the 
English out of (he l.aiid of I’ivo ItiveiH. Sir 
Eredorick Currie, the Kc-iilcnt at I.ahorc, felt him- 
self comptdled, civilian though ho was, to dc.spatch 
on his own authority, and from his own slciuler 
battalions, a relief force to Edwardc.s at Mdll.'iii. 
Then at length Lord Gough, the Gommauder-in- 
Chiof, realized tlio situntion. To tho brigado whicli 
Sir rrederick Currie determined to send from 
Lahore, Lord Gough added a siege-train and column 
from Firozpur. On tho 19th of August the foi-ces 
mot beforcj Mfdtfin, and on tho gtli of September tho 
heavy guns ari-ivcd, amid the cheers of tho British 
troops. 

It is impossible not to foci enthusiasm for tho 
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young lieutenant tvIio, during tlio long burning 
months of the hot ■sveatber of 1848, had almost 
single-handed held the field against the revolt, and 
driven the arch-rebel to the ignominious shelter of 
his -walls. It is difficult not to be carried a-way by 
the magnificent verve of the 734 pages, here con- 
densed to less than ] 2, in -which he has rendered 
immortal the heioic deeds of that summer. It is 
difficult, also, to refi-ain from censure of the inability 
to move -which the Commander-in-Chief betrayed 
during that period, in spite of his t-wo great camps 
of nine thousand men apiece at Lahore and Firozpur 
— camps standing in readiness to march at a day's 
notice. But it is right to state quite frankly that 
Lieutenant Edwardes underrated, indeed from first 
to last failed to perceive, the military difficulties of 
the situation. It -was indeed a blindness glorious 
to himself, and worth to the British name the 
keenest eyesight of a doxen elderly generals. ' Let 
it suffice for Herbert Edwardes that he, a young 
subaltern, maintained the prestige of England 
through the critical months during which the head 
of the British ai-my in India was unable, or thought 
he was unable, to place a force in the field. 

I have had the advantage of heai-ing, on this 
que.stion, the opinion of the greatest engineer officer 
whom India has in our age produced. Lord Napier 
— ^the Major Napier who Edwardes supposed would 
BuffioB with a few heavy guns and some sappers 
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and minei’s for tlio capture of Mfiltfm — told me 
that the gallant young officer could not have com- 
prehended the nature of the task. The fortifica- 
tions rvere of an extent and a strength which 
demanded a verj' large force, if they were to he 
approached without disaster, quite apart from the 
question of taking them. 

The events of the siege themselves furnish a 
commentary on this view of Lord Napier of 
Magdala. It was commenced immediately after the 
arrival of the heavy guns on the 4th of Septemher, 
1848. But oven with the united British force from 
Lahore and liirozpur, together with the subsidiary 
Sikh troops supplied h}' the Regency under the 
Raja Sher Singh, it was found impracticahle to 
attempt the place hy storm. A trench had to he 
run to the south-western face' of the fort, and 
scarcely was this accomplished when the defection 
of Raja Sher Singh and the Sikh suhsidiary force 
which represented the last remnant of loyalty to 
the British among the Sikh Regency at Lahore, 
reversed the situation, and turned the besiegers into 
- the besieged. The Sikh suhsidiary force supplied 
to us hy the native Regency throw in tlieir lot with 
Miilraj and the rebels. A Council of War, held hy 
, the British General, came to the conclusion that the 
question before it was no ' longer the capture of 
Mfiltan, hilt the safety of our own camp. 

On the 15th of September, 1848, the siege was 
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raised, and the d^ritish troops ■n’ere drawn off to a 
position of safety. Meanwhile the new Governor- 
General had, from his distant post in Calcutta, 
watched with profound dissatisfaction the tardiness 
of the military authorities in the Punjab. During 
his first months of oifice he prudently abstained 
from overruling the local knowledge and long 
experience of his Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough. 
But before the summer was over he determined to 
act on his own judgment. ‘There is no other 
course open to us,' he wrote to the Secret Com- 
mittee, ‘ but to prepare for a general Punjab War, 
and ultimately to occupy the country.’ With swift 
resolution he ordered an addition of 17,000 men to 
the army, and hurried up troops to the Punjab 
from Sind and Bombay. ‘ If our enemies want war,’ 
said Lord Dalhousio in a speech at a great militaiy 
ball at Barraokpur on October 5, 1848, a haU 
which may well compare with the festivities on 
the eve of Waterloo, ‘war they shall have, and 
with a'vengeance.’ 

The Govemor-Genoral promptly started for the 
British frontier on the Sutlej. Sir Richard Temple 
describes him as, he passed through Agra, ‘ fresh and 
youthful for his great office, but vigilant and self- 
sustained.’ In November, 1 848, Lord Gough moved 
out his grand army to the task. Twenty thousand 
, men, and nearly 100 guns swept across tho Punjab 
under his command. His tardiness to start was 
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But meamvhilo the siege-force at Mhltfin, having 
accomplished its work, moved northwai'ds to join 
the shattered forces of the Commander-in-Ohief. 
Before Sir Charles Napier could arrive, Lord 
Gough, on the 20th Febi’uaiy, 1849, retrieved his 
reputation, and ended the war by the crowning 
victory of Gdjrat. The British army with 24,000 
men and ninety guns there found themselves face 
to face with the Sikh forces 40,000 strong with 
sixty cannon — and an open battle-field between the 
two arrays. Gfijrat was essentially a forenoon 
battle, with the whole day before the combatants 
to finish their work. It commenced with a magni- 
ficent duel of artillery ; the British infantry 
occupying post after post as they were abandoned 
by the enemy; and the British cavalry breaking up 
the Sikh masses and scattering them by pursuit. 
Of the sisty^ Sikh guns engaged, fifty-three were 
taken. 

Lord Dalhousie resolved to make the victory a 
final one. ‘ The war,’ he declared, ‘ must bo pro- 
secuted now to the entire defeat and dispersion of 
all who are in arms against us, whether Sikhs or 
Afghans.’ He hurried out General Gilbert with a 
pursuing force of twelve thousand, horse, foot and 
artillery, the day after the battle. In the breathless 
chase which followed across the plains of the 
Punjab to the frontier mountain-wall, the Sikh 
military power was destroyed for over. On the 
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iiih (if Marl’ll, ili.it), Oi'diM-nl (iillicri ri'nivi'd ilif 
.‘■iiliniiKiidn (if Uu' f-ntiit* Silcli anuy nt I'.rtwnl 
Piiidi, (d^'illuT witli Uh- Ifi'-t forly-oiu- nf tlic 
iGo Kikh oiuitiim ('ajitnrt.-*! Iiy lln- llrili’li (hiriiii' 
tlia ivar. Whilv (hi- Hil.h arniy liiitiH'I iiji their 
^^Vlltli^ iiinl (.hieiiis mid inntciil'ii'k.H in i iiliniis’-ivc 
pileK, and Mi)aiii(-d one hy om iii they paired 
d'tf.'iniicd idmiir the r.iitieli line, ihi-ir Alu'hiin iiUie-s 
v/i-ni chiired iideiiili’iiy we'ilwmd,-, mid reached 
the mfety irf the Kltail'i.r I’lie-; jimiliii!;;, mid hnridy 
twenty tnih", in front of the Ihielisli hnnf-eir;. 
Thu hor.-enien of Ari'hani.'-ldii, it wii'' Miid, ■ had 
ridden down thnniirh tlie liili.s iiku lions mid ran 
hack into them like doe,;.’ 

Tlic cjucstion reiiiiiined what to do with tho 
I’liiijah, Tim victory of .''ohraoii in iS.ifi gavu to 
J,<ird Iftirdiiigi! the right of roniiiu'sl : tin* victory 
at Oiiji-.tl in )K.)y compelled Lord ].)nlhonsi(' to 
assert that right. Lord Ilardinge at the end of the 
first J.’iinjah v.-nr in itf./i, fried, n« wo liave aeon, an 
iulenncdiatc inetluid of ruling the juovinee hy 
llrilish ofllci.i's for tin' hunefit of llm infant princo. 
This nmthod had failed. It produeed. wlmt ninny 
had forc.sccn it would produce, n period of jierpotual 
intrigue, ending in a gcnural iiiMirrccUon. Under 
such a policy, a local h|iar]c of treason or revolt 
might at any inoiiionfc Bprond info a genoriil con- 
flagration. 

In determining tho future nrriingcmont.s for tho 
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Punjab, Loid Dalhousie had as his advisers the two 
Lawrences. Sii’ Henry Lawrence, the foinier Resi- 
dent at Lahore, hurried back from his sick-leave 
in England on the breaking out of the war. Ho 
was of opinion that the annexation of the Punjab 
might perhaps be just, but that it would be in- 
expedient*. Hjs brother John, afterwards Lord 
Lawu ence, who had also acted as Resident, although 
as much averse in general principle to annexation 
as Henry, was convinced that, in this case, annexa- 
tion was not only just, but that its expediency was 
'both undeniable and pressing V 

Lord Dalhousie, after a full review of the efforts 
which had been made to convert the Sikh nationinto 
a friendly power without annexation,-decided that 
no course now remained to the British Government 
but to annex. ‘ I cordially assented,’ he wrote, 
‘ to the policy which determined to avoid the an- 
nexation of these territories on a former occasion. 
I assented to the principle that the Government of 
India ought not to desire to add further to its 
tenitoiies, and I adhere to that opinion stiU.’ But 
events stronger than his individual opinion had 
now convinced Lord Dalhousie that, ‘ there never 
will be peace in the Punjab as long as its people are 
aUowed to retain the means and the opportunity of 

* Jjift of Sir ITeury Laxcrenct, by Sir Herbert Edwardes and 
Hennan Merivale, vbl. ii, p. izg, ed. 1872. 

* Idem, p. 139. 
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inftldng war. There never can bo now any guarantee 
for the tranquillity of India, until we shall have 
effected the entire subjection of the Sikh jieoplo, and 
destroyed its power ns an independent nation h’ 

These being the stern facts, Lord Dalhousie 
pointed out the follj’ of any make-believe system 
of annexing the Punjab in reality, holding it by 
means of Pritish troops, and administering it by 
British Officers, and at the same time professing 
that wo were governing it in the name of a native 
prince. Under such a sj'stem, he declared that ‘it 
would be a mockery to pretend that we have pre- 
served the Punjab as an independent State.’ ‘ By 
maintaining the pageant of a Throne,’ ho added, 
‘ we should leave just enough of sovereignty to keep 
alive among the Sikhs the memory of their nation- 
ality, and to serve as a nucleus for constant intrigue. 
We should have all the labour, all the anxiety, aU 
the responsibility, which would attach to the terri- 
tories if they were actually made our own ; wliile 
we should not reap the corresponding benefits of 
increase of revenue, and acknowledged possession.’ 

Lord Dalhousie deeply lamented that the neces- 


‘ The whole of the great State-paper in which Lord Dalhousie 
Buhmitted his reasons for the Annexation of the Punjab to' the 
Court of Directors should be attentively studied. The preceding 
and following few extracts, whicb are all that space permits of in 
a small volume like the present, altogether fail bj do justice to it. 
A convenient altbough not complete reprint is given in Arnold's 
Marquis of Dalhotisic^e AclministratioTit vol. i, pp. 205-219, ed. 1S62, 
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sity of bringing the Sikh nation under effective 
control involved the supersession of their boy- 
Mabaraja, Dhulip Singh. But after anxiously 
considering the necessities of the case, he thus 
writes : ‘ When I am fairly convinced that the 
safety of our own State requires us to enforce 
subjection of the Sikh nation, I cannot abandon 
that necessary measure, merely because the effec- 
tual subjection of the nation bivolves in itself the 
y deposition of their Prince. I cannot permit myself 
to be turned aside from fulfilling the duty which 
I owe to the security and prosperity of millions of 
British subjects, by a feeling of misplaced and mis- 
timed compassion for the fate of a child.’ The 
child was amply provided for by a pension of 
;£' 5 o,ooo a year, and the titular dignity of prince. 

‘While deeply sensible of the responsibility I 
have assumed,’ continues Lord Dalhousie, ‘ I have 
an undoubting conviction of the expediency, the 
^ justice, and the necessity of my act. What I’have 
done, I have done with a dear conscience, and in 
the honest belief that it was imperatively demanded 
of me by my duty to the State.’ 

The annexation of the Punjab was deliberately 
approved of by the Court of Directors, by Parlia- 
ment, and by the English nation. But perhaps 
what gave him more pleasure, was the weighty 
opinion of Lord Hardinge, who, at the end of the 
first Punjab War in 1846, had inaugurated the 
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inionnoflmto policy of a regency, ‘Tlio energy and 
turbulent Hpirit of the Silebs,' %vrolo Lord Hardingo 
to Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘are stated by one section 
(of politicians here) ns "roniid for not annexing. 
In ray judgment this is the argnincnt which would 
dispose me, if I wore on the .spot, to annex. . . I 
should bo ashamed of m3-,sclf if I would not depart 
from a lino of policy- which was right at the time, 
because 1 might be chai-gcd with inconsi.stenc}’ 
This frank confe.'-sion of the noble old Governor- 
Gcncml, whoso .scheme of "overning the Punjab 
without nnne.xnlion bad broken down, must have 
strengthened the conviction of Sir Heniy Lawrence 
that ho did well in withdrawing Ids resignafion of 
the llesidciUship of l.ahorc ; a resignation which 
he placed in Lord Dalhonaio's hands wlicn ho 
learned that his views against annexation wore 
overruled, and that the Punjab wa.s to become a 
British Province-. 

Thus, almost within a j'car of Ids arj'ivnl in 
India, tlio young Governor-General found himself 
compelled to add a great country to the Empire. 
Amid his engi'ossing cares for the welfare of the 
newtenitorio8,ho did not forget the couple of shal- 
low graves, bastity dug by alien hands, from whoso 
blood-stained soil had sprung the conquest of 

* Xi/e of Sir Jlcort/ Lairrcncr^ vol. ii, p. 132, ctl. 187a. Lord 
Uardinge’H letter i« dfilcil a^lh Mnrcli, 18.19. 

• T/fc of Sir Jlemij Irticmm, vol. ii, p. 134, cd. 1S72. 
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the Punjab. The remains of Vans Agnew and 
Anderson were reverently removed from their 
humble resting-place, and laid by the victorious 
British army on the lofty platform -which crowns 
the fortress of Mdltan. 

From that historic height, -which gives the 
command of the whole middle valley of the Indus, 
successive conquerors, Greek, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Sikh, British, had proudly looked down : beginning 
with Alexander the Great, who was wounded in 
the assault of Mhltan, onwards through twenty- 
two centuries. As I stood ^ beside the massive 
' obelisk which shoots up seventy feet from the 
tomb 'of the two young officers, and dominates 
the plains for twenty miles below, I could not 
help feeling that it was indeed a noble place of 
sepulture. All around were the memorials of a 
long heroic past, while the only sound that floated 
upwards was the continuous creaking of the Persian 
wheels in the sugar-cane grounds, dra-wing water for 
the peaceful toil of the present. 

A beautiful marble tablet in the Calcutta 
Cathedral bears the folio-wing epitaph ; — 

“Not near this Stone, nor in any consecrated 
ground, but on the extreme frontier of the British 
Indian Empire, lie the remains of Patrick Alex- 
ander Vans Agnew, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and William Anderson, Lieutenant, ist Bombay 
Fusilier Regiment, Assistants to the Resident at 
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lyfiliore, who Itt'iiig hy tho Govci nmont to 

vcliuvc', nt his own Diwaii Jiiuhrtj, Viceroy 

of Jlultfui, of the fortress niul authority which he 
hcitl, were attnclicd and wounded by the garrison, 
on the i9tli .April, i4S^}>; and being treacherously 
descried by ihc Sikh c.scort, wea'. on the following 
day. in ilagnint breach of nation.al faith and ho.s- 
pitality, Imrbarouslj' ninrdorcd in the Idgah under 
the walls of MdUiln. 

‘ Tims fell thu.so two 3 01111" public servnnt.s, at 
the ago of 25 and afi yeans, full of high hopes, 
rare talents, and jironiisc of future! u.scfuliio.ss. 
Even in their deaths doing their coutitr3' hoiionr. 
WoHiidod and fonsaken, the}' could ofier no ro- 
si,stanoe. but hand in hand calnil}- awaited the 
onset of their ns.«aibiiif.s. 

'Xohly the}' refused to 3'ield, foretelling the day 
when thousands of Englishnicn should conic to 
avciigo their death, and dc-stro}' kldirtij, his arm}' 
and fortre.ss, 

‘ History records how this prediction wa.s fulfilled. 
Borne to the grave by their victorious brotber- 
soldiers and coiiiitryincn, they were buried with 
military horiour.s, on the summit of the captured 
citadel, on the 2(5tb January, 184-’, 

‘ The annexation of tbo Punjab to the British 
Empire w’as the result of the w'ar, of which their 
assassination was the commencement.’ 

^ 1849. Alas for tho uncomjilctcd inscriptions of our Indian 
mcmonals and tombs 1 



CHAPTER IV 


Consolidation of the Pdnjab 

Lord Dalhousie, having annexed the Punjab, 
determined to give it a strong administration. 
The obvious precedent was the military form of 
government adopted six years previously for the 
recently conquered province of Sind. He had, 
moreover, at his right hand, the new Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, who, in 1843, intro- 
duced that system and was still its firm supporter. 
But he had also, as his advisers, the influential 
Civilian Members of his Council, who believed that 
martial rule is a had rule for a British Province, 
and whose ideal of government was a regular 
Civilian administration. 

Lord Dalhousie adopted neither of these opposite 
systems. He struck out for himself a mixed form 
of government which should combine military 
strength with civil justice ; and erected an admin- 
istration composed in equal proportions of trained 
civilians and military officers. He did so in 
masterful opposition to his Commander-in-Chiof 
who has left on record that, if he could have had 
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his way in Inrlia, ‘Iso Iixlian rrlncp dhoukl exist’ 

. . 'and the Iiulinn Army [should ho] nil in nil in 
the East’.’ 

A dinicultv more Pcrioiis Ihnn the ficr}' words of 
Sir Clmrlos Hupier In}-, however, in Ixjrd JJiilliousio's 
path, nis predeccj;sor, J.ord Ilnrdinge, wns nn old 
soldier, who glndty ninde over to others the work of 
civil ndministmtion. Sir Henry Lawrence had 
completely won Lord Unrdingo’s confidence, nnd 
WHS nniformly spoken of nnd writfon to by him, 

‘ with the tenderness of n hrotlinr I,ord IJnrdingc 
provided, indeed, for Sir Henry Lnwrenco'a fri(!nds 
nnd I'clntives with more than u brother's care. 
One Lawrence', John, administered the eastern 
districts of the Punjab annexed at the close of the 
first Sikh war; another Lawrence, George, licld the 
gi-eat western tract of the Punjab, I’cslulwnr; a 
third Lawi'oncc, Henry, ruled over the central 
districts nnd controlled the whole Punjab, n.s Re.si- 
dent at Lahore. Wlie.n Henry Lawrence took tem- 
porary rest fi'ora lii.s diifie.s, John acted for him ns 
Resident. Tlio administration consisted to a large 
extent of their friends, and the LawTonco family 
practic.ally held the patronage of the Punjab, and 
the fortunes of its ollicers, in the hollow of their 


’ Quoted from tlio TAft, of Sir JTrnry Zau'renn, Tol. ii, p. is.s, 
ed. J872, Bud JioMw'nrth SiiHth'B lAfc ff Lord Lawrence, vol. i, 
p 29.), ed. 1855. 

® Life of Sir ITcnry Lawrence, vol. ii, p. 118, cd. 1872. 
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hands. Happy for England that the three brethren 
proved worthy of the responsibility thus intrusted 
to them ! 

But it was a responsibility which no Governor- 
General, in. the full vigour of his working powers, 
would deem it right to make over to a single family, 
however distinguished. An oflScer even of Council 
rank could declare that, in connection with the 
Lawrences and Lahore, his own ‘ convenience is a 
thing which has never been consulted.’ Lord 
Hardinge, men said, ‘had set up a triumvirate of 
Lawrences ’ in the Punjab. The old soldier, in the 
last days of his rule, seems to have been not 
unconscious of the charge. When Henry Lawrence 
took sick-leave to England at the end of 1847, 
Lord Hardinge declined to confirm his brother John 
as Eesident at Lahore, and appointed an experienced 
officer. Sir Frederick Currie, from Bengal. On 
hearing of the Sikh rising in the following summer, 
Henry Lawrence, now Sir Henry, throw up his 
sick-leave in England, as we have seen, and 
hastened back to India. 

He returned in a very sensitive frame of mind. 
Honesth’ believing his presence in the Punjab to 
he of the highest importance, he made the mistake 
of supposing himself indispensable to the Govern- 
ment. The Court of Directors had received with 
official calm his eager offer to start back at once for 
Lahore. Sir Henry writes that he ‘was disap- 
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pointed’ at their ’ thus ‘politely ignoring’ himh 
Nor was his journey out calculated to smooth his 
ruffled susceptibilities. Lord Dalhousie had frankly 
assured him, indeed, that ‘ my word is passed that, 
on your return at the end of a year, you shall he 
replaced at Lahore ; and so you shall.’ But hearing 
of some pretty stage effect contemplated at Mfiltsin, 
in the shape of a personal surrender of the rebel 
Mhlraj to Sir Henry in the hope of favourable con- 
ditions on his first arrival. Lord Dalhousie promptly 
wrote to the returning Resident ; ‘I have to inform 
you that I will gi'ant no terms whatever to Mulraj, 
nor listen to any proposal hut unconditional sur- 
render^.’ After a soi’upulonsly fair trial, Mfilr4j 
was sentenced to transportation. 

Sir Henry did not even yet realize that he was no 
longer dealing with a Governor-General like Lord 
Hardinge, with ‘ something almost feminine in his 
tenderness of nature*.’ On his arrival at the head- 
quarters of the army, he drafted a Proclamation 
to the Sikhs under Lord Dalhousie’s instructions, 
•but in a very different sense from what Lord Dal- 
housie had prescidbed. Lord Dalhousie repried in a 
letter which I quote at some length, for it practi- 
cally laid down the conditions under which alone Sir 
Hemy Lawrence could retain his place in the Punjab. 

. ‘ vol. ii, p. log, ed. 1S72. 

^ Boawortli Smith's Life of Lord Latorence, vol. i, p. 233, ed. 1855. 

* Life of Sir Senry X^iicrenee, vol. ii, p. iiS. 
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‘ In my convei-sation ^rith you a few days ago, I took 
occasion to say to you that my modes of conducting public 
business in tbe administration witli vrbich I am entrusted, 
and especially with the confidential servants of the 
Government, are, to apeak with perfect openness, without 
any reserve, and plainly to tell my mind without disguise 
or mincing of words. In pursuance of that system I now 
remark on the Proclamation you Lave proposed. It is 
objectionahle in matter, because, from the terms in which 
it is worded, it is calculated to convey to those who are 
®ugaged in this shameful war, an expectation of much 
more favourable terms, much more extended immunity 
from punishment, than I consider myself justified in 
granting them. It is objectionable in manner, because 
(unintentionally, no doubt) its whole tone substitutes you 
personally, as tbe Pesident at Jjahore, for the Govern- 
ment which you represent. It is calculated to raise the 
inference that a new state of things is arising, that the 
fact of your arrival with a desire to bring peace to the 
Punjab is likely to affect the warlike measures of the 
Government, and that you are come as a peacemaker for 
the Sikhs, as standing between them and the Govem- 
luent. This cannot be. . , There must he entire identity 
between the Government and its Agent, whoever he is. . . 
I can allow nothing to be said or done which should raise 
the notion that the policy of the Government of India, 
or its intentions, depend on your presence as Eesident in 
the Punjab, or the presence of Sir F, Currie instead.* 

Sir Henry Lawrence painfully accepted the 
situation thus defined for hitn. Lord Halhousie 
bad a perfect appreciation of Sir Henry*8 great 
qualities, an admiiing sympathy for his (iivalrous 
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cliaracter, and a high-minded forhearanco, np to 
the furthest limit that forbearanco -was safe, to- 
-wai-ds his failings. He resolved that, so far as 
in him lay, the Punjab should not lose the services 
of such a man. 

When Sir Henry, on finding his advice against 
annexation rejected, tendered his resignation. 
Lord Dalhousio sent his Foreign Secretary to 
quiotlj' laj' before him the considerations, which 
from Sir Henry’s own point of view, should render 
the step inexpedient and uncalled for. When Sir 
Hem’y withdrew his resignation, Lord Dalhousie 
allowed no rccoUection of the incident to affect his 
estimate of the sterling value of his sensitive lieu- 
tenant. ‘You give and will, I hope, continue to 
give, me your views frankly,’ he said to him on the 
13th of February, 1849. 'If wo differ, I shall say 
BO ; hut my saying so ought not to bo interpreted 
to mean want of confidence.’ 

To outsiders, indeed, it appeared that Lord 
Dalhousie had allowed himself to fall into the same 
dependence on the Lawi’ence family that had 
marked his predecessor’s I'ule, For each of the 
throe brothers he had a sincere admiration, and 
each of thorn he employed in great public trusts. 
‘The Lawi'encos have been forced upon Lord Dal- 
housio,’ wrote Sir Charles Napier, putting the 
shallow opinion of the moment into strong and 
lasting words. As a matter of historical fact it was 
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Lord Dalhousie -who forced Ms master'-will upon 
the Lawrences. 

The stronger man of the two illustrious brothers 
went heartily with the Governor-General from the 
first. When Lord Dalhousie asked him ‘ What is to 
he done with the Punjab now?’ writes Lord Law- 
rence’s biographer, ‘ John Lawrence, who knew well 
that his questioner had made up his mind, at all 
hazards, ultimately to annex the conquered pro- 
vince, answered with characteristic brevity, “ Annex 
it now*.’” Henry did not go heartily with the 
Governor-General either at first or afterwards. 
‘ Had Lawrence been Dalhousie,’ says Sir Henry’s 
admiring chronicler, ‘ he would certainly have rid 
himself of a right-hand man who thwarted him — not 
indeed by disobedience, but by opposition of opinion 
— as did Dalhousie himself.’ Lord Dalhousie took 
a wiser course. 

At the outset he plainly, even sternly, told Henry 
Lawrence on what terms alone Henry Lawrence 
could continue to serve as his lieutenant in the 
Punjab. Henry Lawrence decided to serve on 
those terms. When Ms opinion against annexation 
was overruled, Henry Law'rence, after a struggle 
with himself, accepted the policy of annexa- 
tion. Throughout his four years of service to 
Lord Dalhousie in the Punjab, however widely 
his own views might differ from those of the 
* Boswortli Smith’s lAfe of Lord Ijavirencef vol.i, p. 242, ed« 1855. 
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Govmmr-Oyiicni!, hiti nrtion wns firmly jjrP'icriUril 
bytlio Govcnior-Ooncnil. At llio cthI of tfiosy four 
yotii-a, wlu'ii Lord lliillmimio lm<l to clioose Ijrhvrcn 
.Tolm and Ifeiiry i.nwroncc ns his Chiff Cominis- 
pioni'r ill the Punjnii. lie clioyt' .lolin. Hut ho 
found tin uppolnliiicnt of ofiiinl dignity for llonrr' 
in nn ndjoining territory, nnd iimde hi>' .‘■rilnry equal 
to that v.-hieh he had drinvii in tho I’unjtth. 

Lord Dalhousie Imvin;^, in ifiqq, clearly shown 
the Ijiwrencos (hut he intended to {jovom the 
Puiijah on principles and methods of his own. so 
arranged the loe„'il governing hody nf. to securo that 
its guidance .should reinnin in his own hnnd.s. 
Instead of appointing one or other of tho hrethron 
Chief Commi.'sioner. he constructed them together 
with a third officer into n Hoard. The plan .sooincd 
to on-loohors particularly nn.suitahlc for the control 
of a newly conquered province. Sir Charles Napier 
shot out his bitter word at it. ‘ Hoards larely liavc 
any talent/ he wrote, ‘ nnd that of the Punjah ofl'cr.s 
no exception to the rule.’ Less iinfricndlj- critic.s 
reinarkod ‘ that it wn.a Kolf-condeinned from it.s 
birth.’ To Sir Uenry Lawrence's biographer it 
naturally appeared a ‘ contrivance calculated only 
to enhance the ordinaiy faults of divided councils, 
and to oventunto in coinproiniKOs whore action was 
required, in ill concealed difierenccs and final disor- 
ganisation.’ Lord Dalliousie was, as wo shall see, no 
admirer of Boards, and was perfectly' awai-c of the 
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•weakness of any Board as a controlling power in a 
newly subjected province. Yet a Board was pre- 
cisely the instrument he wanted in the Punjab. 
For he did not intend that the Board should be the 
controlling power: he had determined to be the 
controlling power himself. 

It was a novel and most difBcult experiment in 
Anglo-Indian rule. The brilliant success which it 
attained is due primarily to the master-mind of 
Dalhousie who designed and continuously directed it; 
in the next place, to the able instruments selected to 
work it out. The two La-wrences and Mr. Charles 
Greville Mansel formed the Board, -with common 
responsibility, but each with his own Department. 
Mr. Mansel, as a trained civilian from a Kegulation 
Province, smoothly and effectively organised the 
judicial administration of the Punjab. John Law- 
rence, as a strenuous revenue officer, re-settled the 
land-tax and fiscal system on a basis at once more 
favourable to the people and more profitable 
to the Government. Sir Henry La'wrence, as a 
soldier-political, was charged more directly ■with 
the military defence and our relations towards the ' 
lately subdued Chiefs and Sikh fief-holders. He 
also presided as bead of the Board. 

Lord Dalhousie did not, however, trust the 
success of his scheme entirely to the member's of 
the Board — able as they were. He resolved that 
the administration of the Punjab should be, fr'om 
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top to bottom, no adininintmtion bj' tliorouglily 
good inco working on lines laid down bj' liimsoif. 
‘You shall have the best men in India to help 
j'ou,’ he wrote to Sir Henry, — ‘your brother John 
to begin with.’ 

During tho two following years — the j-enrs Avhich 
converted the Punjab front n. jwwcrful enentj-'B 
country into a prosperous Dritish Province — tho 
three members of the Boanl cxacllj' fullillcd the 
expectations which Lord Dnlhonsio had formed of 
them. Jran.sol did his work (piiclly if not very 
strongly, gave no trouble to the Governor-General, 
and acted often as mediator, soinotimcs as peace- 
maker, between the two other membcr.s. John 
LawTcnce, with a wider gru.sp and swifter hand, 
frequently took an independent view; but having 
frankly laid it before Lord Dnlhousio, ho ndthout a 
moment’s wavering earned out Lord Dnlhousic’s 
decision, and made that decision his own. Henry 
Lawrence, with a more sensitivo pcrsonalit}^ and 
perhaps a liner genius than his moro illustrious 
brother, could not so subordinate his will to 
another man even more masterful than himself. 
Ho had moro than once to bo remmded by Lord 
Dalhousio, in very plain word8,thnt there must bo but f. 
one ruler of tho Punjab, and that that ruler must be 
theGovernor-Gcnei'al, and not Sir Henry Lawi’enoo. 

The now Province was promj)tly divided into 
convenient districts, each under a carefully-selected 
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English head with European and native subordin- 
ates. A strong local administiative body of fifty- 
six superior officers, Commissioners and Deputy 
Conamissioners, was thus built up : twenty-nine of 
them being drawn from the Military and twenty- 
seven from the Civil Service. Lord Dalhousie 
resolved, from the outset, to convert the Punjab 
into a safe British Province, and to make it a 
source of strength instead of a source of danger. 
For the first time in the history of India a really 
effective system of defences was created on the 
North-Western frontier against the races of Cen- 
tral Asia. A line of forts and cantonments rose 
along the border, and the -whole western side of the 
Indus was strongly held by connecting military 
roads. 

A wall of steel and stone was thus raised be- 
tween the British teiTitories and the wild Pathfin 
tribes and Afghanistan. The internal peace of the 
province was at the same time secured by a mili- 
tary police of horse and foot -with a separate 
detective force, under the British District Magis- 
trates, making a total police force of ii,coo men. 
The old Village Watch was retained in addition, 
and its responsibility for tracking criminals from 
hamlet to hamlet was strictly insisted on. The 
warlike instincts of the population were repressed 
by a general disarmament : the Peshawar valley and 
the frontier districts being, however, allowed to 
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retain tlioir -n-onpons. TJic rest of the. J’linjal) was 
sternly disannod, ninl no fewer than 120,000 
inatclilooks, swords, da^ors, and inurderoii.s im- 
pleinents of ancient ciirion.s hinds, were delivered 
up tlivongli the village heads and the town police. 

The Sikh anny was disbanded and scattered. 
But the he.st of the soldiery were ro-enlisted under 
the British colour.s or incorporated into the Punjab 
military police. The KluU.sft, or cuntial governing 
body of the Sikli confederacy, wn.s coiniilctcly 
broken up, and its chiefs and lief-holdcr.s were 
deprived of their military grants of land, and 
reduced to the position of private por.sons. In 
throe yenre after the conquc.st, the Punjab Board 
were able to truly report that ‘ in no part of India 
had there been more perfect quiet than in the 
territorie.s lately annexed.' 

This great task had not been accomplished with- 
out several contiicts between Lord Dalhnvi.sic and 
his adviser.s and lieutenants. The Punjab with 
it.s native .stato-s, as now constituted, has an area 
of 142,499 square miles and a population of 22 J 
millions, Tho tendtorioH which ]..ord Dalhousie 
annexed in itlqg made up about 73,000 square 
miles : nearly 1 \ tiinc.s tho area of England 
and Wales. Dalhou.sic, although ho rejected Sir 
Charles Napier’s idea of a military government, 
was quite willing to accept any fcature.s of Sir 
Charles Napier’s system in Sind which seemed 
a 
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good. It •was on Sir Charles’ suggestion that 
the Punjab military police ■was formed. It con- 
sisted of 7000 men in six regiments of foot 
and twenty-seven troops of horse. .But Lord 
Dalhousie, instead of giving the command of the 
force to British military officers, as in Sind, placed 
it under the orders and at the disposal of tho 
District Magistrates. 

Lord Dalhousie also gave the control of tho 
Frontier Force to the Civil Government of the 
Punjab. This force was a creation of his own, 
based upon an idea of Sir Henry La-wrence, and 
starting from a nucleus which Sir Henry had 
formed in 1 846. Lord Dalhousie expanded it into 
a frontier force, always in motion; its sole bag- 
gage train being the saddle of the trooper, and tho 
back of the foot-soldier. Behind this li'ving fence 
of steel Lord Dalhousie massed over 50,000 regular 
troops as an army of occupation in the Punjab. 
His masterful arrangements gave umbrage to Sir 
Charles Napier, who complained that he had no 
patronage and but little voice in the defence of 
the Punjab. 

But, as usual. Lord Dalhousie’s most serious 
difficulty arose not from tho fiery exaggerations of 
tho old Commander-in-Chief, but from the inability 
of Sir Henry La-wrence to heartily carry out the 
Governor-General’s orders. Lord Dalhousie was 
not content with disarming the people, he deter- 
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mined that the chiefs and fief-holders of the Punjab 
should he effectively deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. Most of these men had heenin arms against 
us; almost all of them held their lands from the 
previous Sikh Government on condition of render- 
ing military service. From either point of view 
they had small claims for tenderness on the pai-t of 
a Power which they had fought to the bitter end, 
by m6ans of the resources placed by the native 
government at their disposal. Lord Dalhousie 
resolved, while liberally rewarding individual eases 
of loyalty, to destroy the status of the class. 

John Lawrence heartily agreed with the Governor- 
General. Sir Henry Lawrence also accepted the 
policy liid down, but desired so to modify it in 
practice as to take the pith out of it. Lord Dal- 
housie frankly told him that he could not permit 
this. He would give the revolted fief-holders ‘ their 
lives and their subsistence,’ but that was all. 

‘ Nothing/ he said to Sir Henry, ‘ is granted to 
them but maintenance. The amount of that is 
open to discussion, but their property of every kind 
will be confiscated to the State. . . In the interim, w. 
let them be placed somewhere under surveillanoe ; 
but attach their property till their destination is 
decided. If they run away, our contract is void. 

If they are caught, I will imprison them. And if 
they raise tumult again I will hang them, as sure 
as they now live, and I live then.’ 


G 3 
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If, during the Mutiny of 1857, the Punjab could 
he denuded of its British troops, and its army set 
free for the Siege of Delhi and the stamping out of 
the revolt, it was because the powerful Sikh Chiefs, 
who had fought so splen^dly against ns in 1848, 
had been thus sternly broken up by Dalhoiisie. If 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s half-and-half policy had been 
adopted, Lord Dalhousie clearly foresaw that the 
Punjab under annexation would have been scarcely 
more secure than the Punjab under the Treaties 
of 1846 — except indeed for the loss of the Sikh 
artillery. But while Lord Dalhousie insisted upon 
the absolute dismemberment of the Sikh Con- 
federacy, he was willing to carry it out with the 
utmost measure of mercy compatible with the per- 
manent safety of the province, 

‘ The arrangements regarding jaghirs [the mili- 
tary fiefs], as lately received from your Lordship,’ 
■wrote John Lawrence to the Governor-General, 
after they had been carried into efiect, ‘ have given 
much satisfaction, and have exceeded all expecta- 
tion. A Sikh Sirdar remarked to me that they had 
got more than Kanjit Singh ever would have given 
them, and that too free of all service.’ I repeat 
that if the Punjab was both safe and contented 
dui'ing the Mutiny, it was this policy of firmness 
tempered by consideration, and rigorously enforced 
by Lord Dalhousie upon Henry Lawrence as head 
of the Lahore Board, which rendered it so. 
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Kor did Dalhousio concern himself less 'with the 
revenue and judicial system which his lieutenants 
established under his orders in the Punjab. Justice 
under the Sikhs had been a matter of bribery 
mingled with caprice. The old native judges 
regarded then- petitioners in the same light in 
which an English barrister views his clients, as a 
source of honourable emolument. In the criminal 
administration the great Sikh ruler, Eanjit Singh, 
had been averse to capital punishment, and sub- 
stituted for it a regular .system of fines and mutila- 
tion. Imprisonment seemed to His Highness to be 
a clumsy and costly device for keeping criminals 
at the public expense. Ho adopted in place of it 
a regular gradation of maiming, from cutting off 
the nose as a penalty for theft, to chopping off the 
hands for highway robbery, and ham-stringing for 
burglary by night. The British Government had 
to organise the whole system of civil and criminal 
justice dejjouo. 

In the revenue administration the task of recon- 
struction was even more severe. Eanjit Singh 
acknowledged only two instruments of government, 
the soldier and the tax-gatherer. In the last years 
of his reign he had indeed established a rude form 
of central audit. How rude the audit was, may 
be inferred from the fact that the pay-master of the 
Sikh forces had presented no balance-sheet during 
the sixteen years before the British annexation. 
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Indeedj neither MulrSj nor his father seems ever to 
have rendered ‘accounts with any pretence to com- 
pleteness for the great province of Mdltfin. Eanjit 
Singh, while in full vigour at the head of the Sikh 
nation, trusted to his memory in the matter of 
revenue payments, assisted by a notched stick. 

But if the public accounts were loosely kept, the 
public burdens were numerous and severe. Forty- 
eight taxes had been levied: along and curious list 
of imposts, from the land revenue (one half the en- 
tire crop, and in some years more) to the transit 
duties, exacted and re-exacted at every city gate, 
and paid twelve times over before a bale of goods 
could pass across the province. Dalhousie's lieu- 
tenants reduced them to about half-a-dozen. But 
an honest system of collection, and an exact audit 
of public accounts, produced^ from them a larger 
revenue than had reached the Sikh exchequer. 
The land tax of the Punjab was resettled on a 
fairer basis. Each village and field was surveyed, 

I and every peasant's claim to his holding was scru- 
pulously ascertained. This ‘Eecord of B.ights’ 
forms at once the llagna Charta and Domesday 
Book of the Punjab. It stands as the beneficent 
landmark of the commencement of British rule. 

The. rapid advance to prosperity in the Punjab 
was due in no small measure to the powerful 
impulse given to trade and agriculture by roads 
and irrigation works. Money was advanced to the 
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villagers to enable them to reclaim the wastes. 
A sj’stem of State forests was introduced under 
Lord Dalliousie’s personal initiation. Old canals 
were repaired, new canals wore vigorously com- 
menced. A single one of these great irrigation, 
works, the Edri Dudb Canal, now fertilises the 
country with a network of over twelve hundred 
mOes of main and distributing channels (188a), 
which have cost one and a half millions sterling, 
and water annually half a million of acres. While 
the productive powers of the soil were thus mar- 
vellously increased, the Grand Trunk Eoad was 
pushed forward across the whole breadth of the 
Punjab, and served as the main artery for a branch- 
ing system of highways and communications. 

The task of Public Instruction was also under- 
taken. Before ten years elapsed, schools both on 
the Western and on the Oriental system of edu- 
cation had been dotted over every District. The 
people were not slow to feel the quickening of the 
new moral life thus imparted to the province. 
At a great public meeting held at the sacred city of 
Amritsar, native delegates fi-om the Sikh nobility, 
priesthood and people, solemnly agreed to reduce 
the heavy wedding expenses, which, by increasing 
the difficulty of providing for daughters in mar- 
riage, had acted as one of the chief causes of 
female infanticide. Similar meetings assembled in 
various parts of the Punjab with a view to social 
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and moral reforms — reforms backed by the resolute 
vdll of Lord Dalhousie. 

The measures detailed in the preceding pages, 
and many others •which I can barely mention in 
passing, formed part of a complete scheme of con- 
solidation designed by Lord Dalhousie, and -worked 
out by his lieutenants under his -watchful eye. 
Lord Dalhousie -was not content -with throwing a 
paper constitution at the heads of his subordinates. 
Ho dealt personally, indeed -with his own pen, with 
each question as it arose : personally inspected 
each part of the province ; and personally resided 
for many months a year at the comparatively new ' 
hill-station of Simla within it. Ho found the 
Sikh tenitories disunited by a confusion of civil 
and criminal laws, by a confusion of taxation and 
finance, by a confusion of coinage, by a confusion 
of languages, and by the absence of roads and 
means of communication. He bound together 
those disunited territories into the British Pro- 
•vince of the Punjab by uniform systems of 
civil and criminal justice, by a common system 
of taxation and finance, by a single coinage, by 
a recognised language for public business in each 
of the natural divisions of the countrj', and by 
the strong cohesive force of roads and highways. 

Whatever might be the constitution of the local 
Punjab Government, whoever might be the members 
of the Board, or whether there was a Bear'd at all, 
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Lord Dalhousio’s policy of consolidation Lrooked 
neither inteiTuption nor check. At the end of 1 850, 
Mr. Mansol, having laid the foundations of the 
judicial sj'stem, ■was relieved of his difficult inter- 
mediate position heWecn his contUcting colleagues, 
and -was promoted to tho Residency of Nfigpur. 
Sir Robert Montgomery succeeded him at the Board. 
After another two yearn tho Board itself was dis- 
solved, and Lord Dalhousie confided its manage- 
ment to John La'wrencc as Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjab. But oven in the hands of so com- 
pletely trusted a lieutenant, tho mainspring of the 
Government of India’s policy in the Punjab was tho 
Governor-General himself. I cannot do better than 
to quote, although at some length, the account 
which Lord Lawrence’s biographer gives of his 
relations to Lord Dalhousie, while Lawrence was 
Chief Commissioner of tho Punjab. 

‘ The Punjab, John Lawrence’s charge, ivas Lord 
Dalhousie’s pet provinoo. It was his own child, his own 
creation. John Lawrence might be its Cliief Commissioner, 
but woe be to him if he ever forgot that he [Lawrence] 
was not its supreme ruler ! If be ever did forget this, 
and if, acting on bis own responsibility, be invited a 
friend to serve within its sacred precincts, or became 
involved in a frontier disturbance beyond them, without 
first applying to the Governor-General, he too was called 
to account, and felt what might be the weight of Lord 
Dalbousie's lieel. But here Iris tact and bis loyalty to 
superior authority came in. Hie notions of duty to 
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Government he carried to n. degree which one might 
have expected to find in a disciple of Hobbes, but hardly 
in a man of such popular sympathies and of such com- 
manding powers as his. It was these notions of public 
duty which helped him to put up with occasional rebukes 
from his chief, which, if they had come from any other 
quarter, would have made him turn and rend his assailant. 

‘But Lord Dalhousie was much too great a man not to 
wish his subordinates to speak their minds frankly to 
him. This John Lawrence always did. There was not 
a step which Lord Dalhousie took in the Punjab, not an 
appointment he made, not an expression he dropped, 
which John Lawrence, if he was unable to approve of it, 
did not, with all his “ heroic simplicity,” fasten upon and 
controvert. This done, if he could not succeed in modify- 
ing his chief’s views, he thought himself not only at 
liberty, but bound in honour to carry them out. And it 
was this mixture of resistance and of submission, of 
loyalty and of tact, and y et of plainness or even abrupt- 
ness of speech, which, combined with his other and in- 
finitely greater qualities, exactly suited Lord Dalhousie, 
and enabled two such master-spirits, if I have read their 
characters and coiTespondence aright, to move, in the 
same sphere, with mutual appreciation, and without 
coming into anything like dangerous collision ’/ 

I have thought it right to set forth the powerful, 
perhaps at times imperious, personality with which 
Lord Dalhousie designed and enforced the policy 
that made the Punjab what it became. He felt 
himself so strong a master, that he did not fear 

^ Bosirorth Smith’s lAfe of Lord Xatvrence, toL i, ch. 15, p. 419, 
etl. 1S85. 
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to choosD strong siiborrlinatcs, Slany of liis suh- 
ordinatcs in tlic Punjab were so well cbosou and 
tbemsolvcs so distinguished, nil of them played 
so splendid n pnrt in i<S57, and the lives of sovcrnl 
of them have been so brilliantly written, while 
Lord Dalhousie’s papers still remain shut up, that 
wo arc apt to forgot that, from the moment of 
annexation in 1S49 to the hour when Lord 
Dalhousio laid down bis oliice in 1856, they wore 
in the strictest sense Daliiousio’s subordinates, 
carrj’ing out Dnlhousie’s policy, under his own 
vigilant, and sometimes stern, control. 

All honour to that noble band of workers ! But 
the day will come when Lord Dnlhousio’s side 
of the case will also bo laid before the publio. 
It rvill then bo seen, oven more clearly than I 
have in this chapter been permitted to show, that 
it was not Henry Lawrence, nor oven John 
Lawrence, nor Herbert Edwardes and Nicholson 
and their gallant brethren in arms, who made 
the Punjab what it became in 1857, — the saviour 
province of India, — but the Ifarquess of Dalhousio. 



CHAPTER V 


CoNQTjr.sT OP Lower Burma 

Before entering on the narrative of Lord Dal- 
housie’s other great conquest, Burma, I may briefly 
refer to an intermediate episode. The next frontier 
annexation made by the new Governor-General, 
after the Punjab, was a small outlying tract of 
Sikkim. This was a punitive measure rendered 
necessary by the treacherous seizure, in 1849, of 
our frontier political officer, Dr. Campbell, and 
the distinguished botanist Sir Joseph Hooker, 
while travelling in Sikkim with the permission 
of tie Ripa.- A miJilary oxjredition tins heoame 
necessary, and a submontane strip of inconsiderable 
extent, together with certain hills, was exacted 
from the Raja by way of punishment and fine. 

Lord Dalhousie’s third extension of the British 
frontier belongs to a later period, and was on 
a more extensive scale. The first Burmese War 
in 1824-6 had given us, among other territories, 
the coast strip of Burma on the Eastern shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. Under the Treaty of Yandabu, 
which closed that war in 1836, British merchants 
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had settled at Eangoon, the seaport of the Irawadi* 
Rangoon, however, together with the Irawadi 
delta and its upper valley, continued to form the 
Burmese Empire. The lofty barrier of the Yoma 
mountains and their outlying spurs separated the 
British coast strip on the Bay of Bengal from the 
inner Burmese dominions. A British Kesident 
at the inland Burmese capital of Ava maintained 
the treaty and protected our frontier. 

• The bitterest part of the toeaty of iSud to the 
Burmese Emperor had been this compulsory ac- 
ceptance of a British Resident at his capital. 
That Buddhist potentate boasted himself to be 
‘ The Elder Brother of China,’ and ‘ The Lord who 
is the Greatest of Kings.’ He regarded tho presence 
of a barbarian envoy as a personal humiliation, 
and a pollution to his sacred metropolis. While 
the prince with whom wo had made the treaty 
remained in power, however, its provisions were 
fairly carried out. But on a change of dynasty 
in 1837, the successful usurper killed off the pre- 
vious reigning family, and by studied insults to 
the British Resident, drove him from tho imperial 
capital of Ava down to tho seaport of Rangoon. 

In 1 840, the Resident had to be formally with- 
drawn from the dominions of the Burmese Emperor. 
A long series of provocations and insolent extor- 
tions on our merchants followed; for which the 
sufferers vainly endeavoured to obtain redress 
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through the ComniiBsioner of the British coast 
strip. During twelve years, direct diplomatic 
relations with Burma remained suspended. At 
length on the 27th September, 1851, the British 
mei'chants at Rangoon, under the recent irritation 
of two signal outrages, laid their wrongs before 
the Governor-General of India. 

Besides individual acts of oppression, they 
complained that the Treaty of Yandabu was 
habitually violated, and ‘ that now affairs have 
ai’rived at such a crisis that, unless protected, your 
memorialists will be obliged to leave the country, 
and doing so must sacrifice their property. 

‘ Neither life nor property is safe, as the Governor 
of Rangoon, they declare, ‘Las publicly stated to 
his dependents that he has no money to pay them 
for their services ; and has granted to them his 
permission to rob the inhabitants, and to get money 
as they best can.' In conclusion, ‘ That your 
memorialists are here under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Yandabu, and beg to state, with all due 
deference and respect, that they claim to seek your 
protection.’ 

Lord Dalhousie was not the man to deny such a 
claim, based upon treaty-rights, nor would any 
Governor-General of India be fit for his high office 
who turned a deaf ear to a memorial of this nature. 
A naval officer was despatched with three ships 
to Rangoon to enguire into the truth of the 
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complaints. His instructions wore to observe 
eveiy form of courteous remonstrance, and only to 
demand compensation for tbe ascertained actual 
losses suffered by the merchants, amounting to 
about Rs. 9,000 ; together -with the dismissal of the 
local Burmese Governor of Rangoon. 

No redress could bo obtained. When tho 
English officer asked for an interview, it was at 
fiist refused on the gi-ound that ‘ tho Governor was 
asleep.’ After being kept waiting in tho burning 
sun, tho naval envoy urged his studiously moderate 
requests in vain, and further provocations rendered 
it clear that the English barbarians would never 
secure redress except by force of arm's. Lord 
DaUiousie was compelled to accept the only alter- 
native — a Burmese War. 

In the conduct of the operations which followed. 
Lord Dalhousie profited by the lessons taught by 
the first Burmese War in 1824-6. He realized, first, 
that the losses incident to a Burmese campaign 
were due, not so much to the fighting power of the 
enemy, as to the malaria of the country, and the 
sickness caused by exposure to sun and rain. In 
the second place, he clearly perceived that until 
the Burmese Emperor, in his distant inland capital, 
was made to feel that the English barbarians had 
the power to compel redress, no real redress would 
be given. 

To meet the first difficulty Lord Dalhousie 
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equipped his ai'iny in 1852 against the climate, 
■vrith a foresight irhich would have saved thousands 
of lives during the first Burmese War in 1825. 

‘ The care and provision,’ wrote General Godwin to 
whom Lord Dalhousie entrusted the command of 
the expedition in 1852, ‘which has been made to 
enable ns to meet the weather is pai-ental. There 
are to be bake-houses and a constant supply of 
fresh meat, hospitals at Amherst to relieve me, and 
arrangements to carry the sick thither.’ Skeleton 
huts of wood were fitted together on the sea-coast, 
and a contingent of carpenters marched with the 
troops to put them up. By a liberal commissariat, 
Lord Dalhousie found it possible to record at the 
end of his Governor-Generalship that he had 
‘abolished the morning dram;’ and his arrange- . 
ments during the Burmese War, personally initiated 
and directed by himself, form one of the fust and 
most, signal triumphs of Indinn. military ennita.tion. 
Lord Dalhousie saw that it was to be a war against 
climate, and he armed his troops for this conflict 
with as much care as he equipped them against the 
enemy. 

He grasped the political situation with equal . 
firmness. Brom the outset he perceived that the 
Burmese Emperor would not accept the teaching 
of a few distant defeats on the sea-coast. ‘ I fear,’ 
he wrote, ‘that it must be regarded as probable 
that operations will not be brought to a tormina- 
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fcion, nil a campaign shall again have led us to the 
gates of the capital.’ He realized tliat any baok- 
wai'd movement or momentary retreat would be 
misinterpreted as a sign of weakness, and he laid 
down the principle that ‘ with a nation so ridicu- 
lously but mischievously self-conceited and arro- 
gant,’ whatever was conquered must be annexed. 
With this end distinctly in view from the be- 
ginning, he organised the expedition on a scale to 
insure such a success as would convince even the 
blind arrogance of a Burmese Emperor. 

At the same time he determined to make the 
Emperor contribute to the cost of the war, which 
had been forced on by His Majesty’s refusal of 
redress. Lord Dalhousie accordingly now re- 
quested not the mere punishment of a local officer 
at Bangoon, and compensation to the Kangoon 
merchants for then- actual losses of Es. 9,000. 
He demanded that the Emperor should not only 
disavow the conduct of his Governor at Bangoon, 
but should himself apologise, receive a British 
Eesident at Bangoon, and pay a war-fine of one 
million rupees. 

The expeditionary force was made up of separate 
contingents from Calcutta and Madras, with ■ a 
squadi'on from Bombay. In Calcutta and Madras 
there was a repetition, on a smaller scale and for a 
shorter period, of the same want of capacity in 
those responsible for placing the troops on the 
H 
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scene of action, that disgi'aced the fii-st months of 
the Punjab revolt in 1 848. In Calcutta the military 
authorities seem at first to have been impoi-fectly 
informed. "With the exception of six or seven 
regiments, the Pengal Native Army was enlisted 
for service in India only. Yet Lord Dalhousie 
was pennittcd bj’ his responsible advisers to name 
a Native regiment for service across the sea in 
Burma, without due regard to this fact. The men 
objected, and pleaded the terms of their enlistment. 
Lord Dalhousie acknowledged the mistake which 
had been made, and rescinded the order for the 
38tb Native Infantry to proceed by sea. 

In Madras the military difficulty threatened to 
be a more serious one. Sir Henry Pottinger, piqued 
at not been taken into consultation about the 
campaign, refused to embark the Madras troops 
except upon the pei'sonal responsibility of the 
Governor-General. As a matter of fact the Madras 
troops were enlisted for general seiwice, and the 
responsibility for moving them was vested in the 
Governor-General by Statute. The wounded mili- 
tary vanity of the Governor of Madras was over- 
come, and indeed he had no alternative hut to obey. 
His objections, however, caused annoyance and 
delay; and the Madras troops had the vexation 
of an-iving a little after tlie Bengal contingent at 
the place of rendezvous. 

In April, 185a, the expeditionary force occupied 
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formed tlu; key to liis otlier grent nnnesnfion in 
Burma, tvas not no truly ii fort as a great temple- 
citailc*]. Standing at ftie liana of Unit, lofty nionnd 
of oiirtli-work and nolid liriok. I ermid not h(>li> 
repenting to luynelf flic extdamation of Lord 
DnllioiiHln on visiting Knngoon at tlie elose of the 
war — * 1 rannot iiimgim*. General, liorv your men 
over got in at tliis place!’ 

Tliey got in, too, against tlie overwlnditiing 
numbers of the liosiegod. Tlie liurmeso troop.s lield 
tlic city and pagoda of Bangoon with 1 8,000 men ; 
the English could only bring .'3,700 to the attack. 
Among the Biinncso were the picked guards known 
ns ‘Tlic Immortals of the Golden Cnunlry,’ wbo.i'c 
discijdine compelled them to die at Ihoir jjosts. 
The couiago of tbo ordinary trooji.s wa.s also in- 
•sured, as the king Itcjit the wives and children of 
n 2 
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the married soldiers as hostages, -while the bhchelors 
were chained up to the guns and erabrasuris of the 
fort. 

The attacking column slowly advanced under 
the blazing sun and amid the crashing shot from 
the heavy guns of the pagoda. ‘ Our men are 
dropping,’ an officer exclaimed, ‘ ten for one here to 
what we should lose in a stoi-m.’ At last they 
dashed up the steep and narrow stairs, from which 
the Burmese cannon might have swept them into 
the air. But their headlong rush, and the fierce 
cheer with which they came on, seem to have 
struck terror into the hearts of the defenders. As 
the storming party broke in at one gate the Burr 
mese garrison fled by an opposite exit, the Im- 
mortals in their gilt lacquer accoutrements heading 
the stampede, without having time to loosen some 
women and childi'en who had been fastened up 
among the guns, as pledges for the valour of the 
defenders. 

But even this disastrous lesson could not teach 
the Burmese authorities wisdom. The fugitive 
Governor of Rangoon insolently -wrote to the 
English Genei-al, ad-vising him ‘ to retreat while he 
could.’ It became apparent to Lord Dalhousie that 
even the capture of the whole sea-coast would not 
avail to bring the Burmese Emperor to reason. 
He therefore determined to push the war into the 
interior and again raised his terms. Instead of 
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tnh.'in ilistricfs on the Ken-hoanl, ]f these {•■nisH 
weiT not nreejited hy the Kinperor, T.oni Diiliiniifiie 
plnirily wnnied His Mnjesly tluit ‘flie JhirmeM- 
forc(‘!! will he elefcnfe.i wherever (hey .st.md, ntui 
the Hritish nnny will reindt the cnpif.ol.’ 

Tim Klder Brother of China, still hilling himself 
to sconrily amid the tlntleries of his women mid 
courliera, declined to talce tlio chance thus olfeiv'd, 
The war Imd to Ik; e.-irried np the country, nt a 
further outlay in money nnd nt some lo.ss of lifi' 
from disen'te. In the niitiimn of ill,';!, the city of 
Promt: fell to nnr arms, nnd gave us the command 
of the river apjironeh to the rtyal cnjiital, Avn. 
The question then arose whether the hostilities 
should he earned to the hitler end hy ndvnneing 
on the inotropoli.s. The Court of Director, a.s 
represented by the Secret Committee in London, 
had declared for this extreme course, in event of 
the Etnperor not having nccepted the terins nlreadj- 
offered to him. Lord Dnlhousio preferred moic 
moderate measures. 

‘ To march to Ava,’ he wrote in a private letter, 
‘will give no pcaco unless the army remain at 
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Ava; ia other •n'ords, unless ure absorb the rrhole 
Burmese Empire.’ With a clear insight as to the 
ultimate results of the war -which he -was now- 
ending, Lord Dalhousie added, ‘ that necessity may 
come some day. I sincerely hope it -will not come 
in my day.’ He accordingly stayed his hand, and 
as the Emperor stiU declined to come to terms. 
Lord Dalhousie, after the final capture of Pegu, 
closed the -war by a Proclamation annexing Lower 
Burma to the British territories. 

This document, dated the 2oth December, 1852, 
broke down the haughty isolation of the Burmese 
Emperor by the still more haughty fiat of the 
English Governor-General 

‘The Court of Ava,' it declared, ‘having refused to 
make amends for the injuries and insults -which British • 
subjects had suffered at the hands of its servants, the 
Governor-General of India in Council resolved to exact 
vepaivAicai lay force of arra-s. 

‘ The forts and cities upon the coast were forthwith 
attacked and captured. The Barman forces have been 
dispersed, wherever they have been met, and the Province 
of Pegu is now in occupation of British troops. 

‘The just and moderate demands of the Government 
of India have been rejected by the king. The ample 
opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing the 
injury that was dene, has been disregarded; and the 
timely submission, which alone could have been effectual 
to prevent the dismembei-ment of his kingdom, is still 
withheld. 
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‘ "Wlicreforc, in compciisniion for llic ]rasi, anti for 
Ijelter security in tlie fnltiro, (he Governor-General in 
Council 1ms resolved, niid hereby jn'ocIniniE, that the 
province of Pegn is now, niiil shall he henceforth, a 
jiortion of the liritish territories in the East. 

'Such Burnnin troops ns inny still remain within the 
Province shall he driven out. Civil government shall 
immediately he e.stahlished, and ofllcer.s shall he appointed 
to administer the atfaira of the several di.sl riots, . . 

‘ The Governor-General in Council, having exacted the 
reparation he deems sutiicient, desires no further conquest 
in Burma, and is willing to consent that hostilities shoidd 
cease. 

‘But if the Icing of Ava shall fail to renew his former . 
relations of friendship with the British Government, and 
if he shall rccltlessly seek to dispute its quiet possession 
of the Province it has now declared to ho it.s own, the 
Governor-General in Council will again put forth the 
power ho holds, and will visit, with full retribution, 
aggressions which, if they he per.sisterl in, must, of 
neGcs.sity, lead to the total enhversion of the Burnmn 
State, and to the ruin and exile of the king and his 
race.’ 

Lower Burma thus passcrl in 1852 under British 
government. I have narrated the four visits which 
Lord Dalhousie himself made to the Peninsula, 
to .secure that his policy and system of adminis- 
tration were firmly carried out. The now British 
Bui-ma was the product of his own per-sonality 
in a scarcely less degree than the now British 
Punjab had boon three years' before. But the 
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problem of administration was essentially different 
in the two Provinces. In the Punjab the people 
had been accustomed to obedience to a ruling class. 
Lord Dalbousie transferred their allegiance from 
the native ruling class to the British Govemment. 
In this process the previous ruling class of the 
Punjab disappeared as a military confederacy; 
but retained their position as an important social 
factor, intermediate between the masses and the 
new Ruling Power. 

In Bnrma there was no such ruling class. There 
were only the King, the people ground to dust 
beneath him, and the officials who were the instru- 
ments of his oppressions. Towards the officials the 
people entertained no sentiment of allegiance, nor, 
indeed, any feeling save one of detestation. The 
official class in Burma were appointed, dismissed, 
imprisoned, promoted, mutilated, or beheaded, at 
the caprice of the Monarch, or as the result of an 
intrigue in the women’s apartments. When, there- 
fore, the English took possession of the sea-coast 
strip of Burma in 1826, they found nothing like 
a hereditary ruling class or a native nobility who 
might act as intermediaries between themselves 
and their new subj ects. Exactly the same difficulty 
repeated itself on Lord Dalhousie’s annexation 
of Lower Burma, in 1852. Exactly the same 
problem once more severely tested the British 
capacity for steady effort in the teeth of slow 
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settled down info liard-working fnihei-s of fiimiliea 
and tillers of the soil, regarded ilnkiiit! or gang- 
rohltery n,s a manly .•■port in whieli every young 
Ihirmese of spirit rdiouitl, at one time or another, 
have engagi'tl, 'J’ld;, was the ileeji-rooted popular 
.sentiment whieh Lord Dalhnusii; liiu! to encounter 
in Lower liurina in the years ftdlowing 
precisely ns Lord Dutforin Inni again to encomiter 
it in the yeam following i*S.S’6. Lord Palhonsio 
accomplis!i(.’d his task not hy any tuidden magic 
of transfonnalUm. hut hy coriHtvucting a Hriti.sh 
ndminiRtrafivQ hotly strong onongli and jiatieiit 
enough to weary out the elements of disortler. 
But it was only liy alow dogrce.s that his aide 
lieutenant, Sir Artliur Blua-rc, couhl create a puhlic 
conviction among the Burmese that, under British 
Buie, peaceful industry yields an easier livcliliood 
tiian crime. 

Into the splendid results of the adminislralion 
which Lord Dalhousie then inaugurated in Burma, 
I am precluded from entering. Tliey arc witton 
in largo Icttcr.s in every account which lias heon 
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drawn up of tho Province. The Gazetteer of 
Burma loses its character as a dry official record of 
facts from the magnificent story of progress which 
it relates. Since annexation by Lord Dalhousie in 
1852, the inhabitants of tho town of Bangoon have 
multiplied fifteen-fold. The trade of this sea-port, 
wliich four years after annexation barely exceeded 
two millions sterling, had increased by 1883 to 
thirteen millions. Tho rural parts have equally 
prospered. Since 1S55, tho population of Amherst 
District has increased four-fold. Tho trade of the 
harbour and district of Akyjib, annexed in 1826, has 
multiplied itself nearly three-hundred-fold during 
the next fifty years. 

I have now narrated the wars by which Lord 
Dalhousie extended the British frontier at the 
opposite extremities of India. By the annexation 
of the Punjab, Lower Burma, and the outlying 
districts of SiMi-lm, Lord Dalhousie added to the 
British dominions in India territories equal to 
nearly twice the area of England and Wales. 
But tho increase of territory was only one of the 
results, and perhaps not the most important result, 
of Lord Dalhousie’s frontier wars. 

By the annexation of the Punjab he threw down 
the old native breakwater between British India 
and external attack. He abolished the warlike 
Sikh power which had formerly stood between us 
and the races of Central Asia. Since that time 
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Britisli'armies have garrisoned the great dividing 
line. British India has thus come indirectly into 
contact "with Russia’s sphere of acti^'ity, and event- 
ually into that costly system of armed neutrality, 
which constitutes what we arc pleased to call the 
concert of nations in Europe. By the annexation 
of the submontane tract of Sikkim, Lord Dalhousie 
brought within the British frontier a territory 
which, from its capabilities as a te.a-growing tract, 
has given an impulse to a new and an important 
branch of English enterprise. Bj' the annexation 
of Lower Burma he placed the rice trade and teak 
trade of the East in British hands, and converted 
a vast ruined country into one of the most pro- 
gressive and most prosperous’ Provinces of Asia. 
But here also territorial extension involved an 
increase of political responsibility. As already 
. mentioned, our connection with Sikkim has led us 
into not always happy relations with Thibet. 
Important problems of Indian government, the 
future of the opium-revenue, the proposed develop- 
ment of trade-routes to the eastward, the control 
over the south-eastern frontier HUl States, are 
powerfully influenced by the fact that the extinc- 
tion of the Bm-mese Empire has now brought ns 
into contact with China. 



CHAPTER VI 

Annexatiok of Hindu States 

I HAVE, according to the plan of this little volume 
as set forth in Chapter I, exhibited Lord Dalhousie’s 
frontier conquests in the form of a consecutive nar- 
rative, in order that I may now deal with his internal 
policy of consolidation without interruption and as 
a whole. The most conspicuous, although not the 
most important or most permanent, feature of that 
policy of consolidation was 'his treatment of the 
dependent Native States. 

In applyingrthe doctrine of lapse to the Hindu 
chiefdoms, on default of natural successors or of 
an heir legally adopted with the sanction of the 
Ruling Power, Lord Dalhousie merely carried out 
the declared law of the case, and the deliberately 
formulated policy of the Government of India, 
years before he arrived in the country. 

In so doing, however, Lord Dalhousie became 
the unconscious but effective instrument by which 
the old India of Lord Wellesley at the beginning of 
the century was prepared for its conversion, in 
1858, into the new India of the Queen. The 
Government in India, the Court of Directors at 
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homo, and that small part of the English pooplo 
'ivhioh gave its thoughts to our groat Eastern 
Dependency, had gradually corno to the conclusion 
that the old s3-,stcm of ruling through the iniiko- 
belicvc of sham royalties in Lidia could not longer 
endure. This con^•icliun slowlj' but inovitalilj- 
followed from the acceptance h^- Parliament and 
the British nation of the principle that India was 
not to ho governed for the jirofit of the Governors, 
' hut for the henofit of the people. 

Lord '\Vellcslc3- (179S-1K05) gave, as ivo have 
soon, the final dovolopmeiit to the .system of ruling 
India b3'’ British annics and by British adminis- 
trators, under the disguise of setting up and main- 
taining native princes dependent upon us. The 
result had been two goncnitions of pett3' despots, 
secured from the consequences of misrule 113’ British 
bayonets, and spending their livc.s in a long listle.ss 
dchauchciy, broken by parox3'sms of cruelty and 
oppression. ‘If tho3' cannot plunder stranger’s, ' 
•wrote Sir Henry l^auTcnce, ‘ they must harry their 
own people. The rule holds good throughout 
India.’ 

The Tim.es newspaper thus summed up, in 1853, 
the results of this system^. ‘Sovereigns over 
almost all the sea-const, we have loft many rich 
Prcvinces in the interior still under the nominal 

* Iloproduccd from Sir Edwin Arnold’s ilfnrgiu’s of Dallwxisie s 
Adminisiratioti, yol. ii, pp. 383-84, «d, 1865. 
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dominion of native rulors. With the exception of 
the Eajput princes, these potentates are not gener- 
ally of high rank or remote antiquity. Their pos- 
sessions rest usually upon a title no hotter than our 
own, with this remarkable difference, that though 
their dominions like ours were won by the sword, 
that sword unlike ours is drawn to oppress, and 
not to defend. We have emancipated these pale 
and ineffectual pageants of royalty from the or- 
dinary fate that awaits on an Oriental despotism. 

‘ The history of Eastern monarchies, like every- 
thing else in Asia, is stereotyped and invariable. 
The founder of the dynasty, a bravo soldier, is a 
desperate intriguer, and expels from the throne the 
feeble and degenerate scions of a more ancient 
house. His son may inherit some of the talent of 
the father ; but in two or three generations luxury 
and indolence do their- work, and the feeble inher- 
itors of a great name are dethroned by some new 
adventurer, destined to bequeath a like misfortune 
to his degenerate descendants. Thus rebellion 
and deposition are the corTCctives of despotism,'' 
and thus, through the medium of periodical anar-chy 
and civil war, was secured to the people of the East 
a reour-rence, at fixed intervals, of able and -vigorous 
princes. 

‘ This advantage we have taken away from the 
inhabitants of the states of India still governed by 
native princes. It has been well said, that we give 
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tlicso princes power without irsponsiliility. Our 
hand of iron maintains them on the throne, despite 
tlieir imbecility, their vices and their crimes. The 
ro.siilt is, in most of the states, a chi-onic anarchj*, 
under which tlio revenues of the Stale are dissipated 
between the mercenaries of the camp and the 
minions of the Covjrt. Tiio heavy and arbitrary 
taxes dovied on the mi.sernble raiyats .serve only to 
feed the menne.stand mo.st degenerate of mankind. . . 
The theory .seems in fact admitted, tliat govern- 
ment is not for the people, but for the king, and 
that BO long ns we secure the king his sineenre 
royalty, we di.scharge all the dutj' that we, ns 
sovereigns of India, owe to his subjects, who are 
virtually oui-s.’ 

I have quoted at some length these remarkable 
words of the Times in 1853, because when the 
Times could permit to itself so eloquent a conviction 
ns to the necessity of reform, wo may be sure that 
that necessity was clear and urgent. Lord llal- 
housie has boon represented by one school of writers 
ns an innovator who, upon general principles, deter- 
mined to abolish the old system of ruling India by 
means of intermediate native princes. By another 
school ho is declared to have been merely the 
passive instrument of destiny in acoomplishing 
a revolution necessary and inevitable in itself. 

As a matter of fact Lord Dalhousle was neither 
a doctrinaire innovator nor a passive instrument in 
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the hand of fate. Ho caiiied out changes in the 
government of India -which had become inevitable, 
and -which must have been c.iiTied out probably 
at about the same time, even if be had never set 
foot in India. He carried them out, Ko-wever, in 
by no means a passive spirit, but ns a ruler deeplj’ 
convinced of their justice and necessity, and re- 
solved to take every legitimate opportunity that 
arose for giving them eflect. Lord Dalhousie 
deliberately applied to India the principle -which 
during his early manhood he had seen triumph in 
England — the principle -which Englishmen of every 
political party no-w adopt, and -which an enlightened 
conservative like Lord Dalhousie -would cordially 
enforce — the principle that Government is not do-i 
signed for the profit of princes but for the -welfor^ 
of the people. 

In this noble sense Lord Dalhousie -was a doc- 
trinaire. Let there henceforth be no doubt as to 
his exact views. ‘No man,' he declared in an 
official paper at an early date in his rule*, ‘no man 
can deprecate more than I do any extension of the 
frontier’s of our territory -which can be avoided, or 
which may not become indispensably necessary for 
considerations of our own safety, and of the main- 
tenance of the tranquillity of our own Provinces. 
But I caimot conceive it possible for any one to 

r Quoted from the Duke of Argyll’s celebrated article in the 
EdinhurgTi Reviete, 1863 [Iteprint, 1S65]. 
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flisputc Uio policy of Inking ndviinfngc of every 
josL opportunity ■vvliicli presejits itself for consolida- 
lirig the territorioK vliieli alrendj' keloiig to us, by 
taking possession of Status which may lapse in tho 
midst of them ; for llins getting rid of those potty 
intervening priucipalilios which mnj' bo made n 
means of annoyance, but which can never. I venture 
to think, bo a source of .strength ; for adding to tho 
rcsource.sof the public trensurj- ; and for extending 
the uniform application of onr system of govern- 
ment to those who.se best intcrc.sts, we sincerely 
believe, will bo promoted thereby. . . Tho Govern- 
ment is hound, in duty as well ns in policy, to act 
on every siieli occasion with the pure.st integrity 
and in the most scrupulous good faith. When 
even a shadow of doubt can be sliown, tlio claim 
.should be at onco abandoned.’ 

In enunciating tlie.so principlc.s Lord Dalhousio 
laid down no new doctrine. Ho only reiterated 
the maxim which in tho words of a state.smnn of 
a difleront school, the Duke of Argyll, ‘ bad governed 
the action of the India ji Government in every 
previous ease in which the failure of natural beins 
had been made the occasion of appropriating petty 
state.s, principalities or jaghfrs. It had been ex- 
plicitly laid down in very similar terms by tho 
Court of Directors nearly twenty years before 

* llepriiit of the Diiko of jNrgyll'fi JStlbxhurgh IIcHcac Articless ns 
Tn'lia tinder Dalhomic and Canninrj, j). 2S. LoiiginmiB, 1865. 

I 
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What Lord Dalhousie did was to uniformly 
apply the principle. The fundamental question 
was whether we should allow the government of 
a dependent State, in absence of natural heirs, to 
pass like mere private property to an adopted son. 
The Court of Directors had at one time permitted 
the adoption of a successor in special cases to a 
principality on failure of natural heirs. It de- 
clared however, in 1834, that such an ‘indulgence 
should he the exception, not the rule, and should 
never be granted but as a special mark of favour 
and approbation.’ As the evils of the old system 
of government by sham royalties further developed 
themselves, the Government of India determined 
in 1841 to enforce a more uniform policy. It 
unanimously laid down the principle, ‘ to persevere 
in the one clear and direct course of abandoning 
no -just and honourable accession of territory or 
revenue, while all existing claims of right are at 
the same time scrupulously respected.’ 

What was this ‘right’? By ancient law every 
Hindu is entitled on failure of male heirs of his 
body to adopt a son. Such an adoption was 
necessary for the discharge of the religious cere- 
monies upon which the welfare of the deceased 
parent depended in the future state. The adopted 
son, who is usually, although ’ not necessarily, 
selected from among the junior relatives of the 
family, represents the spiritual persona of his 
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adoptiTo father and succeeds to Ms property. But 
this theory did not apply to the political functions 
of the deceased. Those functions could only pass 
to an adopted son -with the express sanction of the 
Sovereign Power, 

‘ Arc crowns and empire, 

The government and safety of nmnlcind, 

Trifles of such light moment, to be left 
■ Like some rich toy, a ring, or fancy *d gem. 

Like pledge of parting friends? Can kings do tints, 
And give away a people for a legacy'?’ 

‘When the Hindu is a prince,’ writes the most 
eminent legal authority on the question ‘ holding 
his principality subordinate to, or as a gift from, 
a paramount state, it is a condition of succession 
to the principality th.at the adoption be made with 
the consent of such paramount state, His private 
property will pass to the adopted son, whether the 
paramount state has or has not consented to the 
adoption ; but in the absence of such consent, the 
principality reverts to the paramount state.’ 

The legal right of tho sovereign power to with- 
hold its consent to adoptions for tho purpose of 
transmitting a subordinate principality was ac- 
Imowledged. But the expediency of so doing was 

‘ Howe’s Lady Jane Qrcy, Aofc III, ec. i. 

^ A Vindication of Lord LaUionsie^s Indian Administration^ by 
Sir Clmrles Jackson (formerly Advocate-General of Bengal), p. 5, 
ed. i£65. 
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by no means so clear. The actual practice bad 
varied in British India, from Lord Wellesley’s 
system of deliberately raising up and perpetuating 
intermediate States, to Sir John Malcolm’s rough 
and ready suggestions of using the right to sanc- 
tion adoptions as a means of raising revenue, and 
the Court of Directors’ more discriminating orders 
to recognise adoptions only ‘ as a special mai-k of 
favour.’ 

What Lord Dalhousie did, therefore, was not to 
invent a new principle of Indian law but to steadil}' 
apply an old principle. In so doing he carried out 
a deliberate decision arrived at seven ycai-s before 
he came to India, by the Governor-General in 
Council. Ho perceived the real issue to be, 
whether it was, or was not, expedient to artificially 
prolong the system of governing India by irre- 
sponsible intei-mediate princes. For in each case 
of permitting a subordinate State to devolve by 
adoption. Lord Dalhousio held that he was arti- 
ficially prolonging that system, by reconstituting 
the dependent government or State in now hands. 
It was not a question of inheritance, but of the 
expediency of creating afresh on intermediate power 
between the British Government and the people. 

The first case in which tliis principle camo to bo 
applied, shortly after Lord Dalhousie’s arrival, was 
the Native State of Sfitfira. That Maifithd princi- 
pality had been constituted by the British Govern- 
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ment on tho general break up of the Maritthd 
power in 1818, and conflnnod to the ‘sons and 
hoii’s, and successors’ of the recipient in 1819. In 
1839 the reigning prince was deposed for mis- 
conduct by the British Government in the exercise 
of its Suzerain rights. By the same rights the 
British Government then sot up tho brother of the 
deposed prince on the throne. 

The Governor of Bombay pointed out at the 
time that as tho new Baja had no family, thoi'o 
was a distinct prospect that the principality would 
lapse on his death to the British Government, 
‘unless,’ to use His Excellency’s words, ‘it should 
be thought expedient to allow the lino of princes 
to be continued by the Hindu custom of adoption 
— a question which should be left entirely open 
for consideration when the event occurs.’ In due 
time the event thus foreseen, when of our own free 
will we raised the now Kjija to the government of 
Sdtdra, did occur ; and the Baja, whom in 1839 wo 
had placed on the throne, applied for permission to 
adopt a son. The British Government deliberately 
withheld the permission; and in the last hours 
of his life the Baja, in 1848, hastily adopted a son 
without the consent of the Government. This 
was the state of things with which Lord Dalhousie, 
a few months after his arrival in India, found 
himself called upon to deal. 

He and his advisers acknowledged the right of 
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the adopted child to inherit the treasures and 
private estate of the deceased Baja. But under 
the rule laid down by the Government of India 
seven years previously, in 1841, they could not 
admit that any valid claim had been created to 
succeed to the government of Sdtdra. As to the 
legal soundness of this view, there can now be no 
question. The sanction of the Paramount Power 
was necessary to constitute an adopted son ‘ an 
heir’ or 'successor’ to the government of a sub- 
ordinate State. That sanction had been withheld, 
and the adopted child at Satdra never came within 
the category of ‘ heirs ’ so far as the succession to 
the government of the State was concerned. 

‘Sir George Clerk, who was then Governor of 
Bombay, alone, of aU the authorities in India,’ 
writes the Duke of Argyll', ‘was in favour of 
allowing the succession of the child. But among 
the reasons urged by this eminent servant of 
the Company for the advice he gave, there is no 
trace of several assertions which have since been 
popularly believed. Sir George Clerk did not 
deny that adoption with the effect of continuing 
the Baj required the sanction of the Paramount 
Power. He did not affirm that this was a mere 
form, or a matter of course, or that all previous 

' Reprint of articles in the Edinburgh Sevietp of January, 1S63, 
published ns India under Ealkousie and Canmrtg, pp. 24-25. 
Longmans, 1865. 
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precedent and a uniform rule of practice required 
us to give it. Ho had himself given peremptory 
instructions to our Resident at tho Court of the 
Raja that he was " to abstain from recognising any 
adoption by means of which the childless Raja 
might desii’O to perpetuate the sovereignty, as- 
signing to the Raja as his reason for withholding 
consent tho absence of the sanction of tho British 
Government.” Sir George Clerk did not confound, 
as so manj^ have done since, tho right of adoption 
as conveying sovereignty with the right of adop- 
tion as convoying property, or as qualifying for the 
discharge of religious duties. He not only ad- 
mitted but specially dwelt upon this distinction : 
“Tho adoption having taken place according to 
Hindu usage, there can be no doubt but that such 
adopted son is tho late Raja’s legal heir, and should 
succeed to all his personal propertj'. The question, 
however, remains whether he is entitled to tho 
Sovereignty of tho Satdra Rajas.” ’ 

Sir- George Clerk, before leaving Bombay, pei'- 
sonally answered this question in the affirmative. 
But tho Bombay Council, after full consideration, 
could not be brought to accept his opinion ; and 
the succeeding Governor of Bombay agreed with 
his Council against the transfer of the government 
of Sdbira to the adopted child. Tho Supreme 
Council of the Governor-General in Calcutta also 
decided that such an adoption could not carry 
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■with it. the political status of the deceased Eaja. 
The Court of Directors in Eugland thus summed 
up the legal and constitutional bearings of the case. 
‘ We are fully satisfied that by the general law and 
custom of India, a dependent piincipality like that 
of Satdra, cannot pass to an adopted heir without 
the consent of the Paramount Power ; that we are 
under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give 
such consent ; and that the general interests 
committed to our charge are best consulted by 
■withholding it.’ 

Lord Dalhousie in this, as in every subsequent 
case of lapse, was not content ■with dealing with 
the question as merely one of expediency to the 
British Government. The question before him was 
whether it was for the good alike of the British 
rulers and of the people of the Native State, to re- 
constitute the intermediate government afresh in 
the hands of the adopted child. The previous 
Eaja of Sdtdra hut one had heen an oppressor and 
was deposed. The brother by whom we supereeded 
him in 1839 governed well. But Lord Dalhousie 
held that we had no right to subject the people of 
Sdtdra to the chances involved hy again setting 
over them an in'esponsible ruler. 

‘In my conscience,’ he -wrote, ‘I believe we 
should ensirre to the population of the State a 
perpetuity of that just and mild government which 
they have lately enjoyed; but -w'hich they -will 
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hold by a poor and uncertain tennro, indeed, if 
Tve resolve now to continue the Rnj, and deliver it 
over to a hoy brought up in obscurity, selected for 
adoption almost by chance, and of whose character 
and qualities nothing whatever was known by the 
Baja who adopted him, nothing whatever is known 
to us.’ ‘ I do not presume to dispute the wisdom 
of creating the Eaj of Silldra,’ in 1815, he else- 
where writes. ‘I conceive that the same reasons 
do not prevail for its reconstitution now, when it 
is again placed by ov'onts at our dispo.sal.' 

The Court of Directors dealing with the case 
not as a question of conscience, but as one of law 
and expediency, thus recorded its final decision. 
I repeat certain sentences already quoted. 

‘ The result of our deliberation is, that, concurring 
with you in opinion, we are fully sdtisfiod that, by 
the general law and custom of India, a dependent 
principalitj'-, Kko that of Sdtdra, cannot pass to an 
adopted heir vdthout the consent of the Paramount 
Power; that wo are under no pledge, direct or 
constructive, to give such consent; and that the 
general interests committed to our charge are best 
consulted by witlrholding it. The pretensions set 
up in favour of the adopted son of the ex-Baja 
being wholly untenable, and all claims of collaterals 
being excluded by the fact that none of them are 
descended from the person in whose favour the 
principality was created, the ex-Kaja Parfcdb Singh, 
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it follows that the territory of SdtAra has lapsed by 
failure of heirs to tho Power which bestowed it, 
and we desire that it be annexed to the British 
dominions.’ 

I have dwelt at some length on the annexation 
of Scitdra, For it is not only the leading case, but 
it illustrates two very important features in tho 
application of the doctrine of lapse. It shows that 
Lord Dalhousie. three months after his arrival in 
India, found his responsible advisers almost unani- 
mous as to the necessity' of enforcing that doctrinel 
It also shows that they were thus almost unanimous 
in a case which had claims to indulgence. Tho 
deceased Baja of SdWra was a good ruler. But the 
Government of India had. previous to lord Dal- 
housie’s arrival, laid down the principle in 1841, 
that even in sdeh a favourable case it was inexpe- 
dient to reconstitute a subordinate native State by 
recognising a death-bed adoption of a successor. 

The subsequent annexations which took place 
under Lord Dalhousie's rule must be treated with 
greater brevity. For they were cases in which no 
vabd claim could bo made on the basis of law, nor 
any special indidgence hoped for on tho ground of 
past good government. One large piece of terri- 
tory thus brought under direct British rule was 
Sambalpur — an extensive region of forests, valleys, 
and mountains on the South-western frontier of 
Lower Bengal. The childless Chief of this secluded 
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State liRfl <](ic.lni('!l to adopt an lioir, wltli flio 
express view tliut iiis people, tnijjlii after his death 
obtain the seenrity of the Kiiglish ndiainistration. 

A more historieally imporlant ease was that of 
dhitnsi. This Stale, n fragment of tho MniAlhd 
jihindcr of Northern India, was ceded to tho British 
hy the I’eshwfL in 1B17. Its new rulers confirmed, 
in tho .snnio year, the hereditary title of the local 
Slih.'iluhir, and advanced the holder of that ofliceto 
tho dignifj’ of Ilaja in 1B32. In )f!33 the Itaja. 
after a tvealc and oppres.sivo ndmini.stration, died 
childless. Tlic British Government declined to 
recognise a son whom ho had ndoi)ted, and out of 
four claimants selected a great-tinclo to succeed to 
the principality. Ho in his tnrn opprc.ssed and mis- 
governed (luring a hiicf rule, and after mortgaging 
part of lii.s tcrritorie.s fordehl, di.sappcared from the 
scene, also childless. Again four claimants pre- 
sented themselves, and again tho British Govern- 
ment selected a succc.'i.sor to tho Statu of Jlnlnsi. 
Mcamvhilo, however, the country had fallen into 
.such disorder that tho British Goverjiment had to 
a.ssumo the direct administration. After establish- 
ing order and nunsing the financc.s of tho State, tho 
management was restored in ifi4a, to the Baja 
whom wo had selected. Ho proved in his later 
years to bo a fair ruler judged by native standards. 
On his death, in 1 853, tho British Govornmont had 
to decide whether, in tho absence of a male heir, tho 
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sovereignty of the State should he permitted to 
pass to an adopted child. 

Lord Dalhousie and his advisers decided the 
question by reference to the misery -which the 
misgovemment of the subordinate native princes 
had brought upon the people of Jhansi, and its 
present Northern district JaMun, during the pre- 
vious thirty years. The British Government as the 
Paramount Power had been responsible for that 
mi-sgovemment, and yet had been unable to prevent 
it. The misrule of the first two Rajas, whom we 
set up in Jhdnsi, ruined and drove away the culti- 
vators, and reduced the revenues from ^180,000 to 
.if^o.ooo a year. In JaMun, where a succession by 
adoption had been permitted in 183 a, Lord Auck- 
land thus described the results in 1840. ‘In the 
course of nine or ten years, the land had been 
most profusely alienated ; debts to the amount of 
thirty lacs had been contracted ; extensive districts 
had been mortgaged as a security for them ; there 
was neither order nor security in the territoiy; 
every village was exposed to the attacks of plun- 
derers ; cultivation was deserted ; and a country 
which had been fruitful and prosperous, was from 
day to day becoming desolate 

‘ Wamed by these insults, I hold,’ wrote Lord 
Dalhousie, ‘ that sound policy combines -with duty 

* Qnoted from Sir Charles Jaclcson’s yxndlcalxon of the Marquii of 
Dalliousiit Indian Administration^ p, 19, ed. 1865, 
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in !i!-piiig (Suit (he Britinit G()v<'ni!n('nf, in fhn wisi: 
of Jliiinpi. b!iou1<1 net npon itsnglit, slioutd rcfuw 
to ri'cngiiipi? flic fiilojifion. niiil kIioiiIiI luko {lo^hi's- 
sion of Jlinii!-i !1M nil CBchoiit.’ An lunjiii! iicnisioii 
wns gmiitfii to llic iviilow of the Into Bnjii, nii(! the 
ti-rritoricB wi re hrmifrlil- nmicr the iliivct. iirlininis- 
tratimi of tin- fiovcrniiiont. of Indiii. 

Till' 8(11110 ])riiu'ijtk' of tiijiro on fuilino of licin-! 
wns ri])plii'(l hy l.onl niilhomic to acvciiil other 
ilcpr.ndont Stnte;-. .hiiipnr in riuinhdklmnd, Biig- 
hiit n tiill C'hicfdoni of thiity-!-!!; f-ijimrc niih'.H 

in the Jhinjnh, Udriijmr on flic B'estcni friniticr of 
Lowur Beiigiil, nnd Hndiiwnl in Khiindreh, yae'icd 
under direct fhilish min from thin emn-t'. Tin* 
fort find inilitnry (iof of Tmijore ivorc nniuixcd 
lifter Lord Dalliousie'a dtpartiiro from India, Imt 
practic'ully on the grounds set forth liy liis govern- 
ment. The c.itiito.s ofonn of the Amir.s of .Sind were, 
forfeited on the di.scoverj" of the forgery of the 
docunienl, wider which he had frnudulonUy olitaiiiod 
possc.ssion of certnin British districts. Two patche.s 
of Icn-itorj^, the ono in Cnclmr, llio otlier in Ori.'i.sa, 
were also forfeited on account of the misconduct of 
tlic ruler, or the pt-rsi.slenl. practice of hwnnn sacri- 
lico. The great ca.so of the Central Province.? tvill 
receive Bopaiato treatment in tlio next chapter. 

I have thus Bummarisod, ns far ns it is )io.ssiblo. to 
do so in a singlo paragraph, what may bo lormod 
the inlseellnneouB annexalions made during Lord 
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Dalhousie’s rule. In several cases the annexation 
was practically unavoidable. But this does not 
alter the fact that Lord Dalhousie deliberately en- 
forced in dependent Hindu States the principle 
of lapse upon the failure of male heirs. He found 
this principle laid down for him alihe by the 
Government of India, and by the Court of Direc- 
tors in England, before his arrival. He did not 
extend that principle to the sovereign Native States 
of India, but strictly confined it to dependent' 
principalities which the British Government had 
itself created. In their case he held it impolitic, 
as Loiji Hardinge had held it impolitic before him, 
to create afresh, on failure of male heirs, a sub- 
ordinate government between the British rulers 
and the people — a government directly dependent 
on the British Power for its maintenance, but 
only indirectly subject to British supervision and 
control. 

In uniformly enforcing this principle^ however. 
Lord Dalhousie unquestionably advanced a step 
beyond his predecessors. In the time of our weak- 
ness in India, during the eighteenth century, British 
administrators bad been too anxious to emerge in 
safety from the break up of the Mughal Empire, to 
think about the validity of titles. When the 
British Power succeeded de facto to the Mughal 
Empire, it slowly but unavoidably began to con- 
sider this question. During the first half of the 
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present century the principle liad gradually hard- 
ened and set into a constitutional maxim, that the 
distinction hotween private property and political 
functions must be applied to cases of adoption in 
the dependent States. As to the legal validity of 
that maxim, and as to its acceptance by previous 
Governors-General, there can now be no doubt. 

But between the acceptance of a constitutional 
principle and its consistent enforcement, there is 
usually a period of its uncertain application. That 
period had extended over many years hofore Lord 
Dalhousie's anival in India. I have carefully read 
the official correspondence concerning the oases of 
adoption in Native States, from 1820 downwards. 
;I find that two principles slowly emerge from the 
oonfi-ioting views contained in the records. 

I The first is that, in regard to the sovereign 
Native States of India, the British Government 
held it of the highest political unportanco that an or- 
derly devolution of the succession should take place 
on the demise of each Prince. The Government 
of India accordingly directed its effoi-ts to secure 
that an heir should be invariably forthcoming, 
whether by public declaration, or by testamentary 
provision, or by adoption. This anxiety is con- 
spicuous pn the death of Sindhia in i8a5': and 

* Poliiical'ConsnltaHmSj dated 6th October, 182G : Letter 

froin tlie Deputy-Seiiretary to the Government of India, to the 
^Bsistant-Kesident in charge of the Gwalior RoBidency, par. 2. 
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again on the serious illness of his successor in 
1836'. The same anxiety is disclosed to secure 
a successor, by adoption or otherwise, for the other 
Hindu Sovereign State of Central India, Indor”. 
Even when no successor was declared or adopted 
by Holkar, the British authority deemed it politi- 
cally expedient to at once provide for the devolution 
of the chiefship ; providing, however, ‘ that the 
Maharaja who might he selected should be altogether 
without any pretensions to the Guddee but such 
as he should derive from being placed there by 
the British Government®.’ An equal solicitude in 
regard to secure a successor for a Muhammadan 
Sovereign State appears in the case of Bhopdl, 
in i8ao'*. 

But while the policy of the Government of India 
was consistent in maintaining the succession, by 
whatever means, in the sovereign Native States, 
its prajctke in. regard to tke dependent Native 
States had been by no means uniform. As long 
as the influence of lord Wellesley continued 
to be felt, the disposition was to maintain the 
succession even in the dependent Native States. 

i Despatch, Political Department. Government of India, to Court 
of Directors, dated 25th July, 1836, pars. 171, 172. 

* Despatch, from same to same, dated 22nd December, 184I, 
par. 94; also Despatch, dated 2iBt November, 1843, par. 2. 

* Despatch from the Government of India to the Court of 
Directors, dated 23rd December, 1844, par. 10. 

* Idem, dated Sth July, 1S20, par. 12, and connected corre- 
spondence. 
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But during tbe second quarter of the century, the 
British Government gi-adually determined to en- 
force ’its rights as the Suzerain Power in this latter 
class of oases. It did so, for example, hy annex- 
ing Kolaba in 1841’, and Mandavi in 1842^. 
In the cases in which it permitted the succession 
of a dependent Native State to pass hy adoption, 
it did so for special reasons, or as a mark of special 
favour or indulgence. 

Nothing can ho clearer than the words in which 
the principle was enforced, with reference to de- 
pendent Native States. ‘To permit the adoption,’ 
writes the Court of Directors when dealing with 
Kolaba in 1841, ‘would therefore he to give up 
hy an act of mere grace, a territory which has 
undoubtedly lapsed to the British Government as 
the Paramount Power.’ 

Once, and so far as I have discovered only once, 
did the Government of India contemplate the ap- 
plication of this principle to a sovereign Native 
State. In 1841, the Governor-General in Council, 
fortified by the principle laid down hy the Court 
of Directors in 1834, unanimously declared their 
intention, as we have seen, ‘to persevere in the one 
clear and direct course of abandoning no just and 


^ Despatch from the Court of Directors to Our Governor in Council 
at Bombay, dated asth May, 1841, par. 9, and subsequent corre- 
spondence. ^ 

Idem, dated 3otli December, 1842, par.^'an^ pe^atclCtLftted 
and August, 1844, par. .^9, etc. -r t V-/ V-j / 
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honourable accession of territory or revenue, 'while 
all existing claims of right are at the same time 
scrupulously respected.’ In 1844 Lord Hardinge’s 
Government pro'rided for the application of this 
principle to the sovereign Hindu State of Indor. 
He distinctly intimated to the newly-appointed 
Chief, ‘ that the State is to descend to the heirs male 
of his body in lawful succession, and to no others, 
thus precluding the possibility of adoption^.’ 

Lord Dalhousie was careful not to apply this 
principle to sovereign Native States. He re- 
stricted it in express words to ‘ petty intervening 
principalities.’ 

"When, in 1854, an attempt was made to mis- 
represent his views on this point, and to give them 
a wider extension, Lord Dalhousie placed the 
matter beyond the possibility of doubt, to any one 
who will take the trouble to read his words. ‘ The 
opinion which I gave,’ he wrote, ‘ was restricted 
wholly to subordinate States, to those dependent 
principalities which, either as the virtual creation 
of the British Government, or from their former 
position, stood in such relation to that Government 
as to give to it the recognised right of a Paramount 
Power in all questions of the adoption of an heir to 
the sovereignty of the State. The opinion I gave 
referred exclusively to “ subordinate States,” to a 

* Deapatch from tlie Government of India to tlie Court of 
Directors, Political, dated 33rd December, 1S44, par. 37. 
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"dependent principality ” like that of Sdtdra and 
others that I have named V 

Practically Lord Dalhousie classified the Native 
States of India into two divisions as Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had done in 1837. First, the Sovereign 
or quasi-sovereign States dating from the time of 
the Mughal Empire, or from a still earlier period, 
or from the period immediately following its dis- 
ruption. Second, the dependent Native States 
which we had ourselves created in subordinate 
relations to the British Government. The fii'st class 
included not only the great Muhammadan, ESjput, 
and Mardthd States ; but also, in Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion, States of small ai'ea if they had the claim 
of antiquity in favour of their semi-independence. 
This is clearly shown in his Minute upon the 
proposed lapse of Karauli on failure of heirs. That 
State had been incorporated into the Mughal Empire ; 
it became a tributary State of the Mardthds on the 
decline of the Mughal Power ; it was transferred to 
us by .the Mardthds in 1 81 7. On the failure of direct 
heirs in 1852, the question was debated whether the 
State should lapse to the British Government. 

Lord Dalhousie himself pointed out as an argu- 

* Lord Dalhouaie’s Minute on Ndgpur, dated aSth January, 

In the printed copies of Ins Sdidra Minnies, the word ‘ independent ’ 
unfortunately appeared in on© of tlie moat important passages 
inbtead of ‘ dependent,* But if his meaning had ever been doubtful 
(and the preceding sentence had distinctly referred to ‘petty inter- 
vening principalities’), Lord Dalhousie now made it clear. 


K a 
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ment against the annexation of Kar^li, that ‘ though 
not a very old State, still it is aEajput principality, 
and, unlike the existing Mar^tha and iluhammadan 
dynasties, has the claim of antiquity in its favour.’ 
‘ I presume,’ he elsewhere says in the same document, 
‘ that the Government of India would not at any 
time be disposed to interfere with the customary 
modes of succession among these old Rajput States V 
Lord Dalhousie therefore, while of opinion that the 
arguments seemed ‘to preponderate in favour of 
causing Karauli to lapse,’ referred the whole case, 
for and against, to the Court of Directors, and, on 
receipt of their somewhat tardy reply, carried out 
their decision in favour of continuing the State 
under a Native Chief.’ 

I have thought it needful to set forth from the 
original documents, the progress of the Doctrine of 
Lapse, as applied to dependent Native States in 
cases of adoption. For the invention of this doctrine 
was one of the many unfounded charges raised by 
popular clamour against Lord Dalhousie after the 
Mutiny. I have now placed beyond question the 
six following facts. 

First, that Lord Dalhousie did not invent the 
Doctrine of Lapse. Second, that he never interfered 
with the Hindu right to adopt an heir to inherit 
the private estate of the deceased, and to perform. 

‘ Quoted from Sir Chiles Jtvcksou.'s VKixdication of ike Jfarguvs 
of J)alhouiit*$ Indian Administration, pp. 46, 47, ecL 1865. 
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tlie religious ceremouies for his benefit. Third, 
that, in regard to the succession to the govoi’nment 
of dependent Native States, ho carried out the 
established principle, ns formulated into a consti- 
tutional mnsim by successive Govcrnors-General 
and the Court of Dii'cctors before ho set foot in 
India; namely, that the right of adoption, -while 
creating a right to inherit the private property and 
pei-sonal status of the deceased, did not carry -with 
it the right to succeed to his political functions, 
nor to the govornment of a dependent State, except 
by the consent of the Pai'ainount Power. Fourth, 
that before Lord Dalhousic’s arrival, the Govern- 
ment of India had decided ‘ to porsovero in the one 
clear and direct course,’ of wi^thholding its consent 
in the case of dependent Na tive States . Fifth, that 
BO far from extending the principle of lapse, Lord 
Dalhousie refrained from following in the direction 
indicated by his predecessor Lord Hardinge, of pos- 
sibly applying the principle to sovereign Native 
States. Sixth, that what Dalhousie really did was 
to steadily enforce the principles previously laid 
dorvn by the Indian Govornment and the Coui-t 
of Directors. 

It was reserved for the Queen’s Government of 
India to discover a more excellent way. But, as I 
have shown in my volume on Lord Mayo, this more 
excellent way was rendered possible by the work 
done by Dalhousie. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Nagpue. The Kaexatic Family. UASi Sahib. 

Bekae 

By far the largest accession of territory made, 
during Lord Dalhousie’s rale, to the British do- 
minions on the failure of heirs, was the great 
central tract of India known as Ndgpur. This 
Mardthd principality as now constituted into the ' 
Central Provinces, and after various rectifications 
of frontier, has an area of 113,279 sq. miles (1881) 
with a population of twelve million souls. The 
territories annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 1854 
make nearly four-fifths of the present Central 
Provinces. 

Their wide-spreading mountains, forests, and 
plains, had been the seat of powerful dynasties of 
the aboriginal races, which were crushed by the 
Slardthiis in the last centhry. The years that fol- 
lowed the final overthrow of the native Gond 
Rajas by the ITardthds, in 1781, were years of 
terrible suffering in the Central Provinces. The 
^lardthds so harried and oppressed the people that 
the sole refuge of the husbandman was flight The 
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cultivr.toni niijrniU't! in 1.nrj;i> nnnilwr!' U> otSu’r 
t( tritoric",!, or Miiijjiii shi'ltrr in tho forc'l-i. Thore, 
the vefiijiiM'; fonni'ij thcinsch-i-.i into jihimi'-ritig 
hanilitti. wjio i''i;;snui lh<- terror of Wi st- rn Iiuli!!. 
RTiil hrljit"! to fiwoll the I’imlt'iri linriii R iiiirinj’; the 
iin-t fjunrt-f'r i>f tlif jiirrmt conliiry, Tlic> iiHt'ihroDSi! 
Mar:Uii:l jsniif’'’ii of Xiijrjntr c.'imi' inUi conllict- rvith 
tilt' in iho;, nii<i tlieir jiotver v,'n.*i hrolten 

iiy t!i!' iJtiki; of \Vi'llinylon on the ii''hi of A.’t.niiye. 
In ifir", fhi- fonrth Knji'. cotripire^l tin* 

Knjilish CiovcnnnrntH Iri'p.cSifroii'ily nitnrh'Vv! our 
Ite.-iiii'iit, wn;t di,-fi';it>, d, nini [mriioiird. A rrcoiid 
i-i'rira of frinchfries. however, hrmigltt nlunit lii.'! 
ruin, nnd conipfllied Itiiii to Hy into u life-long 
esile. 

Ill iMt.S, the St.'ite of Ki;g])ur was thtn\ left with- 
out a ruler, at the disposal of tite British Govern- 
tnent. Tin; Maniiii.s of IIa''ting.s ree/jnslitiited rt 
ponion of it aa n milionlinali! is’alivi; State under 
the nominal riilo of an infant fkauendant of the 
f-ccond Baja, hut under the actual administration 
of an Kngliidi Iteaident. .Sir Itichanl Jenhins. The 
period of minority which followed was long hiolnal 
hack to by the- inhnhifanta ns the golden ago of 
Krtgpur. After (he hoy prince attaincil his nm- 
jorlly ill iHjo, the scone changed. IIo quickly 
disclosed a distaste for luisinosH and a passion for 
the lowest fonns of dcbaucheiy. As ho grow older 
be dissipated the Uoasuro which liad been acoumu- 
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for liim tlic British protpefcion ngaintit fho vnn- 
goanco of lii« aiiliipcls. ‘Now go away,’ lie Paul to 
a ncwly-appoiiit-eil MinipU-r, ‘ micl slurly tlic pro- 
visions of tbo trciily, bo ns to see that tlipy arc 
enforced to protect inc in tlio onjoynient of those 
pleasures of dancing and singing tlint I liavo loved’ 
from my boyhood.’ In )t>53, this conlomptihle 
being died, leaving no son or legitimate daugliter. 
Mr. Mnnsel had, as an advocate of succc.ssion by 
adoption, nrgod the Haja during bis last two j'eai-a 
to ado])t a cbild. Tins Itnja bad por.sistently re- 
frained from doing so. ’The .silence of the Ilnja,’ 
wrote Jlr. Mansol the Re.sident, ‘was tlnis n de- 
liberate act of bis own.’ Indeed Jlr. Manscl acl- 
jnittod ‘ tlint tlic Raja ]) 03 so.s.scd no right to tran.sniit 
hi,s Kingdom but, to the licirs male of bis bodj’ 
lawfully begotten.' Yet Mr. Mnnsel thought that 
it might bo well to artificially cremate an heir, after 
the Raja’s death, bj' consenting to an adoption liy 
one of liis widows. Lord Ilalliousio came to tlie 
opposite conclusion. 

‘ 'We set up a Rnja nt Xagpur,’ ho wolc * Wo nfibrdod 
him every ndvaiiliige a Native I’riiica could command. 
His boyhood was tniiiicd under our own auspices ; an able 
and respected Priiicess was hia guiirdian mid the Hcgeiit 
of the State. For ton years, while ho was yet a youth, wc 

^ Papers relating to tlio Kajft of Beatr, 1S54. Quoted from the 
Bute of Argyll's India under I^alhousie and Cannfny, pp. yy, 38, 
cd. 1SG5. 
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governed his countiy for him. We handed it over to him 
irith an excellent system of administration in fall and 
practised operation, with a disciplined and well-paid 
Army, with a full treasury and a contented people. Yet, 
after little more than twenty years this Prince, descend- 
ing to the tomb, has left behind him a character whose 
record is disgraceful to him alike as a sovereign and as a 
man. So favoured and so aided, he has, nevertheless, 
lived and died a seller of justice, a drunkard, and a 
debauchee. 

‘What guarantee can the British Government now 
find for itself, or olTer to the people of Ndgpur, that 
another successor n ill not imitate and emulate this bad 
example ? And if tliat should be the case, what justifica- 
tion could the Government of India hereafter plead for 
having neglected to exercise the power which it possessed 
to avert for ever, from the people of Hilgpur, so probable 
and so grievous an evil 1 ’ 

In applying the Doctrine of Lapse to the 
sovereignty of Ndgpur, Lord Dalhousie was careful 
to reserve the jewels and private estate of the Kaja 
for the benefit of his family. Tho widowed Kanis 
tried to secrete a large portion of the efiects, and 
to secure them for their personal use. Their op- 
position, and the measures necessary for overcoming 
it and realizing the property, afforded a pretext for 
another of the false charges afterwards brought 
against Lord Dalhousie. The Court of Directors 
had declared the possessions of the late Kaja (pur- 
chased by him out of the revenue of State), to be 
‘fairly at the disposal of the Government.’ Lord 
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Diilhonsic, ahvays tender lo privalo riglitss, gener- 
ously took upon liiiuself (o ilifler from tliis viov.', 
So far ns to secure those possessions for tile henefit 
of the Kiija's kindred. *I would ( lioroforo propose 
ho wrote, ‘that jewels and furniture, and other 
personal property suitahle to (heir rank having 
henn allotted to the Kiinis. the value of the re.st 
of the jewels, etc., should he rcalir.ed. and that the 
proceeils should he constituted a fund for the 
henefit of the Ilhonsla fn!nil3-.’ 

A sum of .!£’2co,ooo was thus realized ns a 
‘Bhonsla Fund,' after paj-ment of the dehts of the 
household; and pon.sions amounting to .'.£’78,700 
(cvontuall)’ to -cfyS.lco) n j'cnr, were assigned to 
the liiija's widows, connections and dependents. 
Tlie transaction was carried out with great for- 
henrnneo h)' the British Commis.sioner, under the 
strictest orders from Lord Dalhousie to treat the 
widows, whatever provocations thc^- might oiler, 
with ‘ the courtesy duo to their rank, their sc.v, 
and their changed condition.’ Yet it was this 
transaction, oxpresslj' designed hy Lord Dalhousie 
for the henefit of the Raja's family, which was 
afterwards distorted in IChgland into 'riio Sj^oli- 
ation of the Ndgpur Palace. 

It requires an cfl'oi-t of imagination to realize 
that such misrepresentation was possible in regard 
to a public transaction in India in the middle of 
^ Lord Dalhouflio'a Minute of llio loth June, 1854. 
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the present century. But the popular ignorance 
respecting India under the Company was so dense 
that any romance could be safely hazarded. For 
although a denial might be given to it, the public 
only shrugged its shouldei's, and felt that there was 
another Indian lie afloat, without being able to 
determine on which side was the truth. An Indian 
debate in Parliament often resolved itself into a 
series of contradictory statements. Even in re- 
spect to what we now consider as elementary 
questions of statistics, widely varying opinions 
were publicly maintained. It must be remembered 
that the first general census of India was not 
taken until 1872, thirteen years after the Com- 
pany’s downfall. That enumeration disclosed the 
previous official estimates to he erroneous as regards 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal alone by 
25,000,000 of souls. 

No authoritative work existed, to which either 
the public or the administrative body could refer, 
for the essential data concerning the princes or 
people of India. Districts now within half a day’s 
railway journey of the capital were spoken of in 
the Calcutta Review, with more truth than we can 
now believe possible, as ‘ unexplored.’ The J?erue 
dea Deux Maudes, in the height of its fame and not- 
withstanding its eflforts at accm-aoy, could publish 
misstatements regarding India which would now 
simply raise a laugh, but for whose contradiction 
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and cspostiro no matorials were then available. 
Famines, agrarian agitations, tribal or sccUman 
movements, in short all the less common but 
inevitable incidents of Indian rule, n’orQ wont to 
take the Government not less than the public by 
surprise. The actual revenues and administration 
of even a British District ivero official secrets into 
which no outsider could penetrate. 

The Government of India's relations with its 
Feudatory States wore shrouded in a still deeper 
uiystery.. It was not until four years after the 
East India Company cea.scd to o.vist, that an^’lliing 
approaching to an accurate and complete collection 
of its treaties and engagements with the Native 
States was rendered accessible to the English public. 
Wlien a feudatory prince felt himself aggrieved, ho 
sent homo a confidential agent laden with uncut 
gems and bags of rupees, to stir up an agitation 
in London. If he was a very gicat prince, and 
thought it worth his while, he could always secure 
the services of one of the many English mal- 
contents who had their own grievances against 
the Company. 

Half the lies disseminated in England about 
India, from the time of Warren Hastings downward, 
would now be exposed in a moment by a reference 
to Aitchison’s Treaties and The Invperial Gasciicer. 
These works, at once complete, authoritative, and 
available to the public, were not produced until 
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after the Company’s fall. The result ■was that, 
on more than one occasion, the reputation of its 
greatest officers hecame the sport of -popular 
clamour; and that the Company itself, in its 
supreme moment, tried vainly to defend itself by 
eloquent asseveration, rather than by an array of 
ascertained and publicly acknowledged facts. 

The misrepresentations that were successfully set 
afloat regarding Lord Dalhousie, ■when a ■victim for 
the Mutiny was demanded, form a striking illus- 
tration of this. The lie got the start, and before it 
could be overtaken and throttled by the truth, it 
had found its way into the permanent literature of 
the time. Even works of serious history, with good 
claims on our respect, still reproduce some of the 
foolish flying falsehoods of that day. I have sho'wn 
how the generous measures taken by Lord Dalhousie 
to secure a fund for the Bhonsla family figured in 
England as The Spoliation of the Ndgpur Palace. 
An even more curious misrepresentation stiU sur- 
■vives regarding Lord Dalhousie’s dealings -with the 
titular princes of the Kamatic. The Treaty of j8oi 
granted certain dignities and emoluments, person- 
ally, to the Nawdb of the Kamatic, who at that 
time ceased to be a political power in India. His 
son was allowed to succeed him for specific reasons 
in 1819, but was distinctly informed that the treaty 
had not made his rank or dignity hereditary in his 
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family’. IIo in turn diotl in 1S25, and his son was 
•again permitted to succeed. This third Nawivh, 
after a disgriicoful life, to ii.se Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
words, ‘ died of dancing girls and ennui in Ootoher. 
1 855,’ leaving no child. The locJil Govennnent of 
Madras declared it impolitic to artificially create a 
Rucces.sor.‘ The pension to the preceding Nawiths 
Lad been a personal gi'ant, and Lord liariis, the 
Governor of JIadrn.s, thus sinnincd up the evils of 
continuing a stale of things that liad grown into a 
public scandal. 

' First, on the general principle that the ficrablance 
of royalty irithout any of the power i.s a mockery 
of authority, which must bo pernicious. Second, 
because though there i.s vu-tually no diiddod rule 
or coordinate authority in the government of the 
countr}', for thc.so points were finally settled by the 
Treaty of iSoi, j'et some appearance of so baneful 
a sy.stem is still kept up by the continuance of a 
quasi royal family and court.’ Third, because the 
•said family claimed exemption from our courts 
and wei'o ‘not amenable to the law.’ Fourth, be- 
cause the pageant of such a court, ‘may at any time 
become a nucleus for sedition and agitation.’ 
Fifth, because that court itself had become a sink 
of iniquity. 

* Sir Chnrlcfl Ait<;l] 5 son*a CoiJcclion of Treaties, Engagements, ««fZ 
Stmnvds relating to India and neighhoMrivg countries, vol, v, p. 297, 
ed. i87(J. 
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Will it be believed that these words of Lord 
Han-is, the Governor of Madras, were quoted in 
England as written by ‘Lord Dalhousie’e own 
band’ 1 Or that tbo very clause in tbe treaty with 
the Nawab of 1801, which declared the allowance 
to bo ‘ appropriated for the maintenance of the said 
Nawdb,’ is still quoted in history as showing that 
the allowance was 'for ever appropriated for the 
support of the dignity of the Nawdbship ’ ? I repro- 
duce the italics as I find them! Two examples, 
like The Spoliation of the Ndgpur Palace, and The 
Plunder of the Kamatic Family, will probably he 
now regarded as sufficient specimens of the mis- 
representations, by which popular clamour em- 
bittered the last days of the great Pro-consul, who 
had given up his life to India. 

The decision of the Government of India regard- 
ing the Kamatic family was thus summed up by 
Lord Dalhousie. ‘ I entu-ely agree with Lord Harris, 
and with the members of the Government of Fort 
St. George, in holding that the treaty of 1801 con- 
fers no right of hereditary succession. It is a 
purely personal treaty. . . There is no mention of 
heirs and successors in any part of the treaty, and 
no grant of anything is made by it to any one 
except to the Nawdb Azim-ul-Dowlah himself.’ 
Elsewhere, ‘ As the treaty by which the Masnad of 
the Kamatic was conferred on His Highness’s pre- 
decessors was exclusively a personal one ; as the 
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Njuvfib liiKl left no nwile lic-ir; niul ns bolli be mid 
bis family bad di«rej)ntab]3* nbiised Ibo dignity of 
their jiosition, mid the Inrgp Rbare of public rovemie 
•whicb bad been nlloUed to tboin, the Court of Direc- 
tora has been advised to place tlie title of !Nawiib in 
nboymicc, granting fitting pensions to tbe sovcrnl 
members of tbe Kiirnutic. fntnilj*.' 

‘The fmnilj’,’ -writes Sir Cbnrios Aitchipon wliose 
impartiality 1ms alwajs been bej-ond suspicion, 
‘ wns libernll3' provided for ; a pension of n Inkli 
and a half of rupees (.ct’i j,oco) and tbo rank of tlio 
fii'st native noldcmnn of JIadras being assigned to 
Anim Jiili,' the uncle of tbo decensetl ebildloss 
Nawilbk His pension -was afterwards consoli- 
dated wilb tbe allowances to otlicr mcmbei-s and 
dependents of tbo fminlj’, and fixed at .^£'30,000 a 
j'cav. Tlie debts of tbo familj" amounting to 
.-£'420,000 have also been paid off bj’ the Britisli 
Govenunent. 

Another groat pension lapsed bj’ tlio death of the 
annuitant during Lord DalliouBic's rule. Some 
excuse raaj’- perhaps bo pleaded for tbo misconcep- 
tions regarding tbe case of the Karnatic family', 
although a careful study of tbo ‘ Karnatic Pajiers,’ 
printed by or der of the House of Commons in 1B60, 
might have avoided them. But it is diflioult to find 
any gi-ound for the charge wdiicli Jlr. Kaj'o brought 
* Aitchisou’s Trcatic^t &c., vol» v, p. 298, ctl. 1876. 
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in 1865 against Lord Dalhousie, for ‘harshness’ to- 
Trards the man afterwards known as the infamous 
NdnA Sdhib^. As this charge, however, is still 
occasionally repeated, and’ as it has even been 
suggested that Lord Dalhousie was to some extent 
responsible for the Mutiny of 1857, in consequence 
of his action towards Ndnd, Sdhib in 1851 , 1 must 
briefly state the facts. 

In 1818, the Peshwd. of the Mardthds, completely 
beaten in the field, thi-ew himself on the generosity 
of the British. Sir John Malcolm, then the 
Governor-General’s Agent in the Deccan, assured 
him of his protection, and engaged that he should 
receive an allowance of ^80,000 a year for his 
support. The Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
thought the arrangement too liberal, but would 
not go hack from it ; especially as Sir John 
Malcolm argued that even a short continuance of 
the war ‘would have cost more than the value 
oi the hie pension granted to B&ji hao V These 
distinct words of General Malcolm, who conducted 
the business, show that the allowance was expressly 
intended as a ‘ life pension.’ Indeed there could 
not be the slightest preten.sion that it was ever 

’ A History of the Sepoy War in India, by John William Kaye, 
vol. i, p. 103, ed. 1S65. 

* This letter, dated ipth June, 1818, explaining ah iniiio the 
purely life interest conveyed by the pension, was known to Mr. Kaye, 
and is quoted by him in his XA/e of Sir John Malcolm, vol. ii, 
p. 259. Indeed Mr. Kaye himself speaks in that work of Bdjl Edo 
as *an annuitant.’ 
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anything more than a personal annuity ; and from 
first to last all mention of heii's is carefully ex- 
cluded^. The records show that the ex-Peshwfi, 
Edo, was well aware of this. 

Bilji Edo lived until 1851, leaving to his adopted 
son, Ndnd Sdhib, an immense fortune admitted to- 
amount to ^280,000, and believed by the Govern- 
ment of the North-western Provinces to greatly 
exceed that sum. The Government of India at 
once acknowledged the adopted son’s title to this 
splendid heritage, and out of its own beuefioence 
added to it the Jdghir, or gi-ant of land, on which 
his father had resided in the North-western 
Provinces. But the pension, paid out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets, lapsed upon the death of the 
annuitant. In these airangements Dalhousie 
carried out the views of the Local Government of 
the North-western Provinces. The Secretai'y to the 
Government of India thus summed up the matter: 

‘ For thirty-three years the Peshwd received an 
annual clear stipend of .5^80,000, besides th'e pro- 
ceeds of the Jdghir. In that time he received the 
enormous sum of more than two millions and a 
half sterling. He had no charges to maintain, 
he has left no sons of his own, and has bequeathed 
property to the amount of twenty-eight lacs to 
his family." Those who remain have no claim 
^.Aitchison’s Treatiee and SngagementB, Tol. v, p. 73, etl. 1S76. 
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whatever on the consideration of the Government. 
Neither have they any claim on its chaiity, beoause 
the income left to them is amply sufficient,’ 

The Chiefs not only oppressed their subjects, 
but many of them were sunk in debt and bank- 
ruptcy. By the middle of the century the end of 
the old system had obviously come : and it must 
have come whoever might have then been at the 
head of the British Government. The great Mu- 
hammadan State of Southern India affords a 
striking example of the miseries to both the Prince 
and the people involved by the pecuniary em- 
baiTassments of a native Court. In 1799, the 
Nizdm had boon permitted to participate largely 
in the division of teiritory consequent upon the 
death of Tiph SCiltdn, and tho downfall of Seringa- 
patam. By the treaty of 1800, the Nizdm agreed 
to furnish to us in time of war 6,000 infantry and 
■c/ccc. ■eOTalry •, awl to suypeirt. to to tto toM vrito 
the whole force of his dominions. Tho troops thus 
supplied proved very inefficient in the fimt Marathd 
War, and various schemes were proposed from time 
to time for their reform with little success. Event- 
ually, after a mutiny in 1813, new battalions were 
raised, who were armed, clothed, and equipped as 
the Company’s troops, but paid from the Nizam’s 
treasury in fulfilment of the treaty. 

In coui-se of time the Nizams, like other of the 
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rintivo Princes, foil the deteriorating influence of 
absolute power, when divested of 11ieresponsil)ility 
to their subjects by which alone such power is, in 
the East, tempered and controlled. Per.sonal in- 
dulgence and public indebtedness sum up the history 
of their Court during many years. TIjo Ni/.iim at 
length found himself unable to pay the contingent 
of troops which ho was hound bj' treaty to maintain, 
and the British Treasury had to make ndvnnee.s for 
the purpose. In 1843, His Highne.s3 was dis- 
tinctly informed that in event of further advances 
becoming necessary, the British Govornincnt would 
demand a territorial security for the discharge of 
the debt. After repeated efibrts to obtain payment 
a tciTitorial cession was demanded in 1851, to 
liquidate the debt — then grown to upwards of 
^£’780, 000. The Nisfim paid a part and promised 
to appropriate the revenues of certain districts to 
meet the remainder. The promise proved illusoiy.' 

In 1853, a new treaty was made with the 
Nizdm. ‘ The British Government,’ writes Sir 
Chaides Aitchison, ‘ agreed to maintain an auxiliary 
force of not less than 5,000 infantry ; 3,000 cavalry, 
and four field-batteries of artillery ; and to provide 
for its payments and for certain pensions and 
interest on the debt. The Nizivm coded, in trust, 
districts yielding a gross reyonuo of fifty lacs of 
rupees, it being agreed that accounts should be 
annually rendered to the Nizdm, and that any 
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surplus revenue which might acerue should be paid 
to him. By this treaty the Niz5m, while retaining 
the full use of the subsidiary force and contingent, 
was released from the imlimited obligation of service 
in time of war, and the contingent ceased to be 
part of the Nizam’s army, and became an auxiliary 
force kept by the British Government for the 
Nizam’s useh’ 

The Assigned Districts have so prospered under 
British rule, and have been so long accustomed 
to consider themselves entitled to the benefits of 
British rule, that their eventual rendition to the 
Nizim is now regarded as one of the difficult ques- 
tions of Indian politics. That question, however, 
was not raised by Lord Dalhousie. It is essentially 
the product of the improved position of the NizSm 
in our own days. This improvement has been 
greatly facilitated by Lord Dalhousie’s arrangement 
for securing the maintenance of order at Haidara- 
bad, by a body of drilled tr oops, not direcUy depen- 
dent on the HaidardbSd Treasury for the regularity 
of their pay. The perpetual financial strain of the 
years preceding that arrangement has disappeared 
in the Nizam’s dominions. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties and Engatfemmts, vol. v, p, 139, eS. 1876. 
See pp. 2I3-22I for the Engagement, dated 3i6t May, 1S53. 



CHAPTER Vni 


The Annexation of Oddh 

The last and greatest of the annexations of terri- 
tory made by Lord Dalhoiisie was tho Province of 
Oudh. Wo have seen that in regM-d to the other 
Native States, annexed on failure of heirs, Lord 
Dalhousio did not invent tho doctrine of lapse, 
that ho did not widen it, but that he steadily ap- 
plied it as a part of the delibcrato policy of tho 
Government of India, laid down before his arrival 
by preceding Governors-Gcnoral, and sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors in England. In the 
case of Oudh we shall see that tho annexation 
was ordered by tho Homo Government in oppo- 
sition to the advice of Lord Dalhousie, and w'as 
canied out by him in obedience to tho command 
of the Court of Director's who rejected his own 
proposals for a milder measure. 

The great Province of Oudh, in tho upper central 
basin of tho Ganges, was guaranteed to tho Nnwdb 
Vizier by Lord Wellesley’s treaty of 1 8oi ; and 
the Nawdb Vizier afterwards, with the consent of 
our Government, assumed the title of King of 
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Oudh. The treaty o£j8qi was made on the en- 
gagement of the Nawdb Vizier (article 6) that His 
Excellency wonld establish ‘such a system of 
administration, to be carried into effect by his 
own officers, as shall be conducive to the prosperity 
of his subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives 
and property of the inhabitants, and His Excellency 
•will al-ways advise -with, and act in conformity to 
the counsel of, the officers of the said Honourable 
Company 

The Nawdb Vizier, a miserable sensualist and 
debauchee, failed to cany out these stipulations. 
Instead of establishing a system of government 
conducive to the -welfare of his subjects, he entered 
on a course of oppression and heartless misrule, and 
trusted to the British troops to protect him from 
the vengeance of his people. Lord Wellesley 
himself perceived what the end must be.' ‘I am 
satisfied,’ ho ■wrote in i8oi, ‘that no e^ctual se- 
curity can be provided against the ruin of the 
Province of Oudh, until the exclusive management 
of the civil and militaiy government of that country 
shall be transferred to the Company, under suitable 
provisions for the maintenance of His Excellency 
and family.’ 

Before thirty years passed, it became clear that no 
other alteniative was indeed possible. In 1831, 

* Aitchison'e Treaties, Entjagemeni*, and Sunnude, toL p* 102, 
ed. 1876, 
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lyfiril AVilltmn Bi'ntinck ttfCDiiiiiitrly wnni'il Uio 
Kiiii; of Oiuili tlinl ‘iinli-.'-s )i)s tcintorii"! «vii! 
governed upon ntlior piincipli'n (Inui (iiOhc liithfito 
followed, null the; piwjiciity of the ivoplc nindi; tho 
principal ohjccl. of lii.n niliniiiirtmlion, tin* jereco 
df'iitfi nSfoitlcd Ijy fhi* prinripnlitic'; of the Kainntio 
and Tiinji>rc winiM he npplidl to the kingiloni of 
Oinlh. nin! to the entire nuinngemcnt of the conntry, 
mul the Icing would he trcinMiinted into ;i Sliito 
pri.-oner.' 

The wicked (dd king <iied in it'.l". and Lord 
Anekland. then fiovernor-tienerid, di'tenniind to 
jirovidc for tliu inevitcihlo trnnefer of Ondh to llio 
Britidi mindni.'itii'.tion. Article 7 of tho new 
treaty in tlinl year riechired that if ‘ gro!w find 
ayehonatic njijirea'iioii, iitmrcliy and ini^rulo slionld 
hereafter at any timo prevail within the Ondh 
dominions, such ii.s aerionaly to endtmger the pnldic 
tninqtiilHly ’ tho British Ooveniinent re-erve'd to 
ii'-elf tho exprc-'-a right of iia.auining the niannge- 
inent of tho country l>y ita own ollicerK h This 
treaty was signed liy the King of Ondli, hut was 
disallowed liy llie. Court of Director;;. Tho latle.r 
fact was, hnwover, withheld from His ilajo.aly — ono 
of the shifty acts of Lord Auckland which bronglit 
discredit on tho Brili.sh name. 'I’ho Court of 
Directors by their Dc-spatch of April 15, 3S39, 

' vol, Ji, p. i^O, 

ccL 187C. 
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directed that the disallowance of the treaty should 
be immediately announced to the King of Oudh. 
But Lord Auckland merely informed His Majesty 
that the British Government had determined to 
relieve him of certain onerous conditions respecting 
the subsidiary force established under the treaty. 
The fonnal abrogation of the treaty was never 
intimated to the king. 

Ten years later there was an honest Governor- 
General of India. Lord Hardinge, in 1 847, proceeded 
in person to Lucknow, and solemnly warned the 
king that unless His Majesty reformed his ad- 
ministration ivithin two years, ‘ the British Govern- 
ment would be forced to interfere by assuming the 
government of Oudh Lord Hardinge emphasized 
his personal remonstrances by a declaration m 
writing that, under the treaty obligations, no other 
courae was open to him. ‘ The Governor-General is 
required,’ he wrote, ‘when gross and systematic 
abuses prevail, to apply such a remedy as the 
exigency of the case may require : he has no option 
in the performance of this duty.' Knowing what 
we do’’ of Lord Hardinge’s soldierly exactitude in 
keeping his word, there can he little doubt that, 
had he remained in India, Oudh would have been 
brought under British management in 1849, at the 
end of the two years' probation. 

‘ AitcTiison’s Treaties anti JSngagemsnU, etc-, vol. i), p. 63, ed. 1876. 
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Jlcaiiwhilo, liowover, Lonl Balliousio Imd suc- 
ccetlcd him in 1S48. Ko improvement took 
place in Ondh, hut the iioNv Govcrnoi'-Gcncral 
resolved before carrying out tlio sentence passed 
on the King by Ijord llnrdingc, to give the iiiilivc 
dynasty one more chance. His 5 fajc.sty was again 
remonstrated with, but Oudli was not brought 
under British management in 1849. The king 
msed the delay as a renewed license for oppression. 
At length in iSji, Colonel Sloehian, an ofliccr of 
well-known sympathies for Kativo States, reiiorted 
ns Resident of Lucknow, in terms which compelled 
the Governor-General to ask himself whether ho 
could any longer bo re.sponsiblo for such a spoctaolo 
of human misery and callous misrule. 

Still Lord Dalhou.sie hoped against hope. It 
%vn.s not till 18,54 that he found himself ab.solntcly 
compelled to roque.st Colonel Outram, then repre- 
senting the Government of India at the Court of 
Lucknow, to report whether the evils de.scribod 
by prerdous Residents had been abated, or the 
reforms cai-ried out for which Lord Hardinge had, 
in 1847, allowed a period of two years. Colonel 
Outram’s report proved that not only had no real 
improvement taken place, but that Oudh was now 
completely delivered over to anarchy and the most 
cruel forms of oppression. 

In Juno T855, Lord Dnlhousio thus summed up 
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tho situation. ‘For tolerating so long this total 
disregard of tho obligations of solemn treaty, 
and for all tho ills and human suffering -which 
have sprung therefrom, the British Goveniment is 
heavily responsible. It cannot, indeed, be charged 
■with indifference to the evils whose existence it 
perceived, or with neglect of all exertions to palliate 
or remove them. For, from the date of the treaty’ 
[of 1801] ‘ to tho present day, the records of Govern- 
ment exhibit one unbroken scries of acts of counsel, 
of complaint, and of condemnation, on the part 
of the Government of India, and its representatives 
at Lucknow. B3' official notes, in friendly letters, 
through the mouth of the Resident, and at formal 
personal interviews, the Governor-General has 
urged, from time to time, upon the notice of the 
Euler of Oudh, the -rvretched internal condition 
of his kingdom ; and throughout all that period, 
at frequent intervals., words of indignant censure 
have alternated -with earnest remonstrances, with 
warning, and -with threats. 

‘But the Government of India has never taken 
the one measure which alone could be effectual, 
bj' -withdrawing its countenance from tho Sovereign 
of Oudh, and its troops from his dominions. It 
is by these aids alone that the Sovereigns of Oudh 
have been enabled for more than half-a-centuiy 
to persist with impunity in their course of op- 
pression and misrule. Their eyes have never seen 
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tlio misery of tlioir siihjcctK; their care have never 
been open to their cry. Secure of the safely of 
his pei-son — seenro of the stniiility of liis ihroiie — 
each successive ruler has passed his lifetime rvithin 
the v/alls of his jinlace, or in the gardens rovincl 
his CJipitnl, careful for nothing hut the gratification 
of his individual passion — avarice, as in one : in- 
tomperanec, ns in another ; or, as in the present 
king, cfloininntc sensuality, indulged among singers, 
musicians, and eunuchs, the sole companions of 
his confidence, and the sole agenls of his power. 
Were it not for the support which the Government 
of India is known to he hound to aiford the king 
against all domestic a.s well as against foreign 
eneiuic.s j were it not for the constant presence 
of British tronp.s at Lucknow, the people of Oudh 
would speedily work tlieir own deliverance, nTul 
would impose upon their Ruler the effectual check 
of general revolt by which Eastern Rulers are 
host contr-ollcd.' 

‘Colonel Sleeinan,' continues Lord Dalhousio," thus 
hears his testimon}' to this important truth : " I am 
persuaded,” ho says, “ that, if our ti'oops wore with- 
drawn from Oudh [Dominions], the landholdois 
would in one month inarch over them all, and pillage 
the capital of Lucknow.” I respectfully submit to the 
Honourable Court, that the time has come when in- 
action on the part of the British Government, in 
relation to the afiairs of the Idngdom of Oudh, can 
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now be no longer justified, and is already convert- 
ing our responsibility into guilt 

Lord Dalhousie set forth in careful detail the three 
possible methods of dealing with the situation. 
The King of Oudh might either be compelled to 
abdicate, and his territories be annexed to British 
India : or he might be maintained in his royal state 
and dignity, and the actual administration might 
be vested for ever in the East India Company : or 
he might be made to give over Oudh for a limited 
period to the British Government. Lord Dalhousie 
decided against the extreme course of 'enforced 
abdication on the ground that, although the Kings 
of Oudh had been execrable os rulers to their sub- 
jects, they had been faithful as allies to ourselves. 

‘ I for mj' part, therefore,’ ho wrote, ‘ do not advise 
that the Province of Oudh should be declared to be 
British territory, . . It is my earnest counsel . . 
that while the king should be permitted to retain 
his royal title and rank, he should bo required to 
vest the whole civil and military administration of 
Oudh in the hands of the Company, and that its 
power should be “perpetual in duration, as well as 
ample in extent.”’ 

Lord Dalhousie was unable to obtain the assent 
of his own Council to this milder policy. Two of 

* I repro'lace this Minute of X»ord Dalhousie from Sir Charles 
Jachson’s Vindication oftheZfarquisoJ'DalTiousie'gAdminUtration, 
pp. 131-134. ed. 1865. 
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tLo Members rvere for the most oxtrcino moasHro ; 
tlie two others wore for tlio more moderate course. 
They all recorded Koparate Jfiimlc.s, and were only 
unanimous in urging, ‘ that if the British Govern- 
ment felt the wongs of the people of Oudh so 
strong!}', n.s to interfere on their behalf under the 
Treaty of ih'oi , they would be acting inconsistently, 
and at the same time unjustly, if they annulled the 
Treaty, quitted tho country, and loft its people 
without rcdre.ss 

The Court of Directors aijd Her Majesty's Min- 
i.stry, after carefully weighing the ojiinions of the 
Governor-General and of his Council, decided to 
adopt tho .sterner cour.se. In a Despatch dated tho 
2ist November, iS.hoi which has boon characterised 
as 'a Bpecimen of the art of wilting important 
instructions so a-s to avoid rcspon.sibility,’ the 
Court of .Directors expressed their disapproval of 
Lord Dalhousie's milder plan, and issued their 
final orders for the annexation of Oudh. They 
fui'tbcr desired that tho task should bo carried out 
by Lord Dalhousio him.sclf before laying down his 
of lice. 

Tho worn-out Governor-General, now so crippled 
that he could scarcely walk, and broken down by 
illness and premature old ago, would fain have 
avoided the heavy burden thus laid upon him. Ho 

' Sir Clmrlea .TaclcRon’flFtnrfica/iono/' tJtc Mariixih of Halhonsic's 
Adminislratioji, p. 1^4. 
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had distinotly forewarned the Court that the mea- 
sure would be violently assailed by the opponents 
of the Indian Government, and would bring odium 
on the man who canied it out. But he had pro- 
mised that, however the Court of Directors decided, 
he would bear the odium himself, instead of leaving 
it to be boine by the new Governor-General in the 
first days of his arrival in India. 

It only remained for him to discharge his duty 
in the most considemto manner. After some 
fruitless negotiation with the king, the Proviiice 
of Oudh was annexed to the British territories by 
Proclamation on the 13th February. 1856, on the 
ground, to use Lord Dalhousie's words, that ' the 
British Government would be guilty in the sight 
of God and man, if it were any longer to aid in 
sustaining by its countenance an administration 
fraught with suffering to millions.’ ‘ With this 
feeling on my mind,’ be wrote devoutly in his 
private diary, ‘and in humble reliance on the 
blessing of the Almighty (for millions of His crea- 
tures will draw freedom and happiness from the 
change), I approach the execution of this duty, 
gravely and not without solicitude, but calmly and 
altogether without doubt.’ 

Thus was consummated, on the very eve of Lord 
Dalhousie’s departure from India, the last of his 
great annexations. 



CHAPTER IX 


iKTF.nKAI, Rr.-mUiANTSATIOX 

Lonn HAl.HnrsiK clearly flLscerncil that fhew. vnut 
adiiitions of lerriforv implied moincaitniis ehaiigos 
in (ho rj'slem of holding and riding India. Until 
his time Britisli India was. ns 1 Iiavo mentioned, an 
isolated country, shut ofl' from all jioAVcrful uoigh- 
hour.s hy intervening States, and comfnnnded for 
strategical purpo.sos from the sca-bonrd. The uing- 
nilicont harlioiir of Rondjay dominated tlio ^Ve.stol•n 
Presidency, that of Kar.dchi formed the key to Sind. 
JIadras Imd its long open littoral, with mmierons 
roadsteads, and tliegi'cat naval staliou ntTrincoma- 
Ice near its Southern cxti-cniity, on the Ceylonese 
coast. In Bengal tlic noble port of Calentia, Avith 
the connected river-systems of the Ganges, Indus, 
and Brahmaputra, afforded Avaler-ways inland to- 
wards tho frontier of tho British dominions in 
Northern India. 

Tho conquest of tho Punjab beyond tho Gangetio 
system, the annexation of Oudh on tho limit of 
that system, tlio lapse of the great Ndgpur tend- 
tories midAvay between the Eastern and Western 
M 
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coasts, together -with the administrative possession 
of the Berars at the backbone of India, completely 
altered the strategic basis of onr power, and con- 
verted British India from an isolated ocean-washed 
peninsula into an inland Asiatic realm. 

The new ten-itorlal problem was not merely how 
to consolidate the new dominions of nearly a 
quarter of a million of square miles, hut how to 
consolidate those dominions situated, as they were, 
at unprecedented distances from our military base 
on the sea-hoai-d. The new race problem was not 
merely how to govern new peoples, now numbering 
thirty-eight millions of souls, ’but how to adapt a 
system of government which had slowly grown up 
amid a contented population of British subjects, to 
warlike tribes and nations, some of them still 
smarting under recent conquest and defeat. The 
new political problem was how to extend the 
supervision of the Governor-General, which had 
hitherto been largely absorbed in the direct ad- 
ministration of Lower Bengal, so as to enable him 
to maintain watch and ward over the numerous 
new provinces as far apart as the Punjab, Burma, 
and the Berdrs. Por it must be home in mind that 
not one of Lord Dalhousio’s conquests and annexa- 
tions was erected into a separate Local Government. 
They were all retained as ‘ Local Administrations ’ 
under the immediate control of the Governor- 
General in Council. 
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Any ntl'-inpf- to (iflc/pinli-ly .“-late llic nn'lliotl'i 1>y 
viiii'ii Daliunisii- mlvcil (liift triple probli ny 

ternt'iiinl, I'niniral, inttl jiolUtcal. wnnlil involve a 
lenptiiy liistin-y of the tiim»;. It iiiay 1 m- tny ]n-ivi- 
Icfto licvuaflcr to iimke that atienipt, ami to truee 
the t-lep-i liy whio.li Loril iJaliionai'' eenvt-ried the 
etnlioiuiry Itnliti of I^ni Welle'dey into tin' jiro- 
s^ressive Iiiflia of oar own day. In the preaent 
vohnne I Oaii only very hriotly imlirate a few of 
the nniiii line.s hy whieh he fulvanced towanl.-i the 
neeiiinplishiiielit of his “rent task. 

Till' British India which t.or>l nalhoiii-ie In;, 
rinealhefi to his sncees'--or, was helwe'-n a tint'd 
and a half larger than the India of ivltieh ho had 
recoived charoe when he n-SMiiaed the Oovenior- 
Generalship. He realii-.eil that in this new India liie 
political centre of g-ravity had profoundly nltcied. 
He saw that it waa no Innger possihlo to hold 
the British doininifins froio the !.en-hoiird. The 
Governor of Bengid had. by ii series of historical 
d(;Yclo[iments, o-rown into fho (h^vernor-Gcncral 
of India. Until Lord Dalhoii.sio'H nih; the Governor- 
Gonernl wtas also Governor of the. I.ower I’ro- 
vinec.s of tho Gange.s, and re.spon,sihIc for their 
adininistration. His pennanent seat, of govern- 
ment Imd been Calcnil.a. When the Govenior- 
Gencriil wa.s absent from flint ca])itn!, the .senior 
member of his Council beenine Deputy-Governor 
of Bengal for the time .being. But, except during 
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these intervals, the responsibility as head of thj 
Local Government of Bengal- rested, by la-w, upon 
the Governor-General of India. 

This aiTangement had long worked badly L The 
conquests and annexations of Lord Dalhousie 
rendered it obsolete. Accordingly, by the Act of 
Parliament of 1853, the Governor-General was 
relieved of his functions as Governor of Bengal ; 
a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for the 
Lower Provinces ; and Lord Dalhousie became the 
first Governor-General of India, in the strict sense 
of the term -. 

Under the previous system great bodies of troops 
had been massed round Calcutta, and the head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery lay at Dum Dum, 
seven miles ofil These arrangements also became 
obsolete, after the conquest of the Punjab tfans- 
fen-ed the main military interests of India to 
the distant North. In 1853, thei-efore. Lord Dal- 
housie ordei-ed the headquaiters of the Bengal 
Artillery to be removed from the outskirts of 
Calcutta to Meerut, a thousand miles inland. A 
general movement of troops from around Calcutta, 
and from the Lower Provinces of Bengal, began to 

^ Tor its unsatisfactoiy results, see Sir John Strachey^s 
pp. 340-343, ed. 1888. 

* The legal title of Governor-General of India created by 
the Statute of 1833; the offidal designation had pieviously been 
Governor-General of Bengal, or Governor-General of fort 'VTiUiam 
in BengaL 
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take place towards the Punjab ; a movement which 
received a further impulse from the annexation of 
Oudh in 1 856, 

This process has gradually completed itself. 
The once strong cantonment of Barrackpur, sixteen 
miles from Calcutta, is now a chaiming suburb for 
the merchants and British citizens of the motra- 
polis, pleasantly diversified by uniforms, but more 
vitally concerned in the matter of monthly railway 
tickets than in any military problem. Chinsurah, 
ten miles further up the Hugli, with its magnificent 
accommodation for European troops and invalids, 
is now a solitude of palatial barraolcs without a 
soldier. The cordon of military stations which 
stretched across Lower Bengal, are abandoned for 
strategic positions in Oudh, the Punjab, and the 
Central Provinces. Native soldiers are dotted here 
and there in the Lower Gangetic valley, but the 
nearest place of military strength is Dinfipur, 344 
miles by railway, or 636 by the old river-route 
from the capital. I have seen the handsome and 
spacious mess-house of a Bengal station' offered at 
auction for .5^40, and eventually knocked down 
for the value of the Venetians and glass in its 
folding doors and windows. 

With this alteration in the political and militaiy 
centre of gravity in India, Calcutta has ceased to 
be the continuous seat of the Supremo Government. 
.The Governor-General found it necessary to be 
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nearer to the chief scene of his responsibilities in 
the North--west. The hill-station of Simla in the 
Punjab, formerly an occasional health-resort, 
gradually grow into the scat of the Government 
of India during the chief part of the year. Lord 
Dalhousie used it as his eyrie from rrhich to 
watch the newly-annexed plains that stretch 
below. In 1865, after the Mutiny had taught the 
lesson that India must he won or lost in the North, 
the permanent headquarters of the army were 
transferred to Simla. 

The change, caused by military considerations, 
inevitably led to the Governor-General and his 
Council, together with the chief departments of the 
civil government, being concentrated in a larger 
measure at the Punjab hiU-station. For experience 
disclosed the risks of misunderstandings and 
delays, 'involved by the distant separation of the 
political and military heads of the Indian adminis- 
tration. The Governor-General of India has during 
over forty years, by the Statute of 1853, been 
completely dissociated from the Governorship of 
Bengal ; and it is twenty-five years since tlie 
headquarters of the army were fixed at Simla. 
During a qua: ter of a century, except in seasons of 
famine, the Viceroy has spent eight or nine months 
annually at Simla or on tom-, and about tljrce 
or four months in Calcutta- 

Calcutta has thus ceased to be distinctively the 
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political and military headquarters of the Govorn- 
meni of India. It has been outstripped in popula- 
tion by the Western capital, Bombay; and it is 
being run hard by that great harbour in the race 
for commercial pre-eminence. The port of arrival 
and embarkation for the British troops has long 
since been transferred from Calcutta to Bombay. 

But in spite of these changes, and of the rapid de- 
velopment of its Western and other rivals, Calcutta 
still goes on growing with the majestic growth of a 
vigorous maturity. Its unrivalled position nt the 
mouth of the combined river-systems of Northern 
and North-eastern India, gives it a great advantage 
in regard to the older and bulkier staples of Bengal, 
rice, jute, and oil-seeds — although even these have, 
to a very large extent, deserted the slower water- 
routes for the railways. The enterprise of its 
merchants and capitalists has called into existence 
new industries on a vast scale, tea-planting, coal- 
mining, engineering foundries, and steam factories 
of many sorts. The new railway to the West will 
bring to it an increasing share of the wheat-trade ; 
and it only awaits the better adaptation of the 
European smelting .processes to the Indian coals 
and ores, to become the financial- centre of a great 
iron industry in BengaL Meanwhile Calcutta sits 
calm and strong on its ancient river-bank, and 
watches the produce of the richest provinces of the 
world float down to it by many waters, or pour 
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into it by an ever-extending network of railways. 
Sedel aetei'nwnique sedehit. 

For his four great new provinces, the Punjab, 
Burma, the Nagpur territories, and Oudh, Dal- 
housie organised a mixed system of government, by 
which he endeavoured to unite mi]itar3' strength 
and promptitude with civilian exactitude of justice 
and vigilance in administrative details. This in- 
volved not alone a combination of civilian and 
militarj' officers in the personnel of the local 
administration, such as I have described in my 
chapter on the Punjab. It also demanded a very 
careful reconsideration of the law and judicial pro- 
cedure, suited to the requirements of each of the 
new territories. To suddenly introduce the elabo- 
rate judicial systems of the older presidencies, 
would have been alike impolitic and impracticable. 
It wwcMi hsrre \xsil wapeJitiv, for it wwciWi lnwv«. 
subjected the newly-annexed populations to a 
.standard of civil discipline, to which they had been 
unaccustomed, and which might have proved a 
burden heavier than they could bear. It would 
have been impracticable, because the new admin- 
istrative bodies, hastily put together from the youth 
of the Chdl Service and the military establishment, 
could not have fairly been expected to master the 
multifarious details of the older and more exact 
procedures. 
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Lord ].)alhoitsii' devisial, flic-roibrts ii pysUnn of 
jinliciiil mui rovcimc nfliniiiiiimtion f'>r lii.s now 
provjiioos niatie up from two source’s. llie 

local upa"os aiifl fu'^tonis wliich previously luul (lie 
force of liiw in (lie iiuliviiliml t<’rriti>ry miucNetl, .so 
fur !is thoso tisajics jiiul cusloiu.s wore consisfent, with 
puhlic ])ollt:y. nnd did not. coninivcno the fundti- 
itK-ntal ]>riticip1f‘Sof liumuiiity. Second, the Hiinplcr 
rliiKS of our owjt law.s, cn.’tctuicnts and rcpilntions, 
for the judicifil and rcvi-iiuo i!iniii!,e;cinf;nti of tlio 
country nnd for it.s police, culled from the Kystcins 
at worlc in (ho older prc.sidcncic.s. 'I'lie indigenous 
custom.s anil usiigc.s of the indivkhml territory 
formed the ground-work of the whole, while tho 
Eupor-slnicturo was slmped willi a cou.sidcrate hand 
upon tile models at work wilhin Hritinh India. 

Such wii.s the h ading idc.a of ]-ord Dalhou.sie's 
idnn of ndminislrntion. adopted for what were long 
known lus the Jfon-ncgiilalion I’rovinccs. Kxamples 
of the system e.icislod on a small sutilo hpforc tho 
time of Lord Dalhousie. Nor was it til! after Lord 
Dalhousie's time that the system ohtainod tho full 
development -which I have indicated in tho last 
paragraph. Indeed, it must ho lomemhercd that 
Oudh was added to tho Empire in the last weolc.s of 
hi.s rule. Yet it may he fairly stated that tho 
Non-Rcgillatinn system of India warn the child of 
Dalhousie, devised l>y his swift and eomp)rohcn.sivo 
mind for his conrjue.sts and annexations. 
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Under this sj'stem the affairs of Native life vent 
on vith scarcely a perceptible change upon the 
previous footing; unless a man had dealings with 
our revenue officers, or camo into our courts, in 
his customs of inheiitancc, and in all the affairs of. 
his household, ho could perceive no alteration- 
His usages of trade, his old system of contracts and 
of mercantile transactions, were undisturbed. His 
religious faith and even his religious prejudices 
'were absolutely respected, so long as they did not 
involve a breach of the peace with rival religionists. 
But if he committed a crime, he found himself dealt 
■with by a stricter judicial procedure, and fined or 
sent to prison, instead of having his Land or foot 
chopped off. The criminal classes soon discovered 
that they had a worse time under British rule, and 
man}' of them settled down to peaceful industiy, 
aided by grants of land at low rent from the British 
Goveentnent. 

In matters of civil justice the annexed popula- 
tions had the benefit of fairer and more upright 
judges, together -with a system which permitted of 
the decision being generally given according to their 
ancient native notions of right and wrong. The 
procedui-e was a little more exact and effective than 
that which they had been accustomed to, but at 
fust only a little. The main difference between the 
judicial system under which they had grown up 
and the new one amounted to this — ^that the 
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English judge iTas ns much interested in doing 
justice as the litigant was in obtaining it. In dealing 
■with our revenue officci's the peasants exchanged 
the old uncertainties of heavy demand.s irregularly 
enforced, and further mitigated or intensified by the 
venality or extortion of the tax-gatherer, for a fixed 
but moderate sum, -which they knew they had to 
pa}' upon a definite date. 

The essential feature of Lord Dalhousie’s sj'stcm, 
from the high political point of view, was that the 
now provinces remained under the direct control 
of the Governor-General in Council. No semi- 
independent Local Government, with a Govcimor 
or Lieutenant-Governor at its head, was created. 
Even in the case of the Punjab, in which Lord 
Dalliousie for special reasons estabbshod a Board, 
the control was retained du-ectly, and in every 
important question, by the Government of India. 
Except in that special and temporary case, the 
local administration was presided over by a Ciiief 
Commissioner or Commissionci', immediately' under 
the direction of the Governor-General in Council. 

The essential feature of the system from the 
practical administrative point of view, was the 
concentration of all powers, judicial, executive, 
revenue and police, in the hands of the District 
Officer. In the older presidencies, the separation 
of the judicial and executive functions had gone on 
steadily in the Districts since before 1793. A 
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Dish-ict Judge -was charged with the conduct and 
supervision of civil justice within his jurisdiction. 
The functions of the District Magistrate were con- 
fined, more or less, to the pursuit and detection of 
crime, the trial of the less heinous ofiences, the 
police, the collection of the revenue, and the general 
executive work and government of the District. 
Under Lord Dalhousie’s system all the duties of 
administration, judicial, revenue and police, were 
firmly combined in the hands of one officer, the 
Deputy Commissioner, as the head of the District, 
aided by assi.stants under his immediate orders. 

In process of time this Non-Kegulation system 
has undergone changes in both its essential aspects. 
As the country settled down and required a more 
detailed administration, the .Chief Commissioner 
developed into a Lieutenant-Governor, and a Local" 
Government with large powers of independence 
was created for the Province. Thus the Punjab is 
now a separate Lieutenant-Governorship; Oudh 
has been united with the North-western Provinces 
under a Ideutenant-Govemor ; and the creation of 
a Lieutenant - Governorship for Burma (Upper 
and Lower) is one of the current Indian pro- 
posals of the day. In like manner, as the people 
grew in prosperity, and as the legal questions 
attendant upon the growth of industry and trade 
became more complex, a separation gradually began 
to take place between the judicial and the executive 
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functions of the Doputy-Commissioner in Lord 
Dalhousio’s ISTon-Eegulation Provinces. 

Tliis division of duty, salutary and necessary as 
it has hecomc in the present more complex state of 
native society, -would have -weakened the hands of 
the executive in the ne-wly-annexed provinces. ‘1 
want no such personage ns a Sessions Judge here 
wrote Mr. Commissioner John La-u'rcnco in the 
Trans-Sutlej States, h.nlf a century ago. The 
judicial work in the Disti-iets foi-mod out of those 
States is now conducted with as much regularity 
and precision by Civil and Sessions Judges, as it 
is in the oldest British ten-itories of Madras or 
Bengal. The Non-Regulation system devised by 
the genius of Dalhousie for the administration of 
his new provinces was not only porleotly effective 
for bringing them under Britisli government. It 
also proved to have within itself the capacity of 
adaptation to the new wants, and requirements of 
the people, as they pi'ospcz-ed and multiplied under 
British rule. 

* Boswortli Smitli^s Life of Lord Lawrcncet vol. i, p. 202, ed, 
1SS5. 
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Raiwats. Commerce. Telegraphs. Public 
Works 

I HAVE hitherto dealt -vritli the territorial and 
political aspects of Lord Dalhousie’s government, 
for these vere the aspects which the public opinion 
of his time pronounced, and which the deliberate 
voice of history must stUl declare, to be the most 
conspicuous features of his rule. But I have 
pointed out from the commencement that Lord 
Dalhousie’s work in India was not alone a work of 
conquest, it was also a work of consolidation. He 
not only augmented the British dominions in India 
by between a third and a half, but he created a new 
mechanism for amalgamating them, and literally 
bound together the old and the new territories by 
bands of iron. Lord Dalhousie is the father alike 
of the Railway and of the Telegraph in India. 

Clearly diaceming that his improved strategic 
distribution of the military forces was only half 
his task, he introduced an entirely new system of 
internal communication for the defence of his new 
India. The idea of the Indian railway had been 
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suggested by Sir Macdonald Stephenson and others 
in 1841-43. But it was reseiwed for Lord Dal- 
housie to overcome what seemed to he the in- 
superable difficulties, and to initiate the work. 
The year after his annexation of the Punjab, 1850, 
saw the first sod turned. 

In T853, y®''-’’ which ho removed the head- 

quarter's of the Bengal Artillery a thousand miles 
inland from the outskirts of Calcutta to Meerut, 
Lord Dalhousie -rmoto his great Kailway Minute. 
That scheme, one of the most comprehensive and 
far-seeing which ever issued from a human brain, 
remains the basis of the whole railway system of 
India to this day. Lord Mayo, when amplifying 
it by feeder-lines and filling in connecting links, 
seventeen year's afterwards, was careful to point 
out that his proposals still proceeded on the plan 
laid down by his illusti'ious predecessor. Lord 
Dalhousie pushed on the work so vigorously that 
the terminal section of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Kailway was opened as far as Thdna in r 853 ; and 
before the end of 1856, thousands of mUes were 
under construction or survey. During the official 
year 1 8,56-57, the lines caiTied close on two million 
passengers : they now carry over a hundred millions 
per annum. The railway system of India thus 
devised by Lord Dalhousie, and developed by his 
successors, had 17,768 miles at work in i8ga. 

Lord Dalhousie seized the opportunity, afforded 
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by tho introduction of railways, to throw the 
country open to private enterprise and to English 
capital, in a degree before unknown, and with 
results which practically inaugurated a new in- 
dustrial era in India. Instead of making railways 
a purely Government undertaldng, he offered them 
to public companies under a system of State- 
guarantee. He did this with the deliberate in- 
tention of awakening and encouraging, in India, 
that spirit of private enterprise which had wrought 
such man'els in England. * One of the greatest 
drawbacks,’ bo wrote to tho Court of Directors, 
‘ to tho advance of this country [India] in material 
prosperity, has been tho total dependenco upon the 
Government, in which tho community has placed 
itself, and its apparent helplessness to do anything 
for itself. Until very recently the only regular 
cairicr in tho countiy has been the Government, 
and no man could make a journey but with, tho 
Government establishments, or by the ngehej' of 
a Govemmeut officer. It was but the other day 
that the agent of Lloyd’s in the Port of Moulmain, 
where there is a considerable community of Euro- 
pean merchants, fonnally complained that the 
Government of India did not keep a steam-tug, to 
tow their ships to sea for them. .. It is so in every- 
thing else. . . I submit that any time and money 
which the Honourable Court could save by undei’- 
taking such [railway] works itself, would be well 
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ospcmleil in Ki'cnring iJio introduction nt thi« time 
of n largo nmoniit of Englii^l) cnj)it!il nml linglish 
energy, ,«o ns to cnconragi'. Iiy Iho KucecBiirnl issuo 
rvliich 1 coiitomplnio for tlicso railway iimicrtfikingB, 
a more cxt''nsivo tmiployniciit. of .••iiiular oitpiliil 
nml nimilnr cniirls hereafter in connection with tlio 
products mid Irnde. of liiiiin.' 

Tliis was Lord Diilhoiisie'!! ninsl-f rly idea. Kol 
only v.onld ho consolidate the ncwly-minoxod 
territoric.s of India hy his railwayB, and iimnenscd_y 
increa.sc the striking power of his military force.s 
at every point of the Kmpire, hut he would u.sc a 
railway coii.siruciiyn n.s n h/iit to bring British 
Ctipital mid private enterprise to India on a netilo 
whkdi had never entered the imiiginalinn of any 
prtm'oiis Governor-f iimertd. lie sueeecdod to an 
extent which even hi.s during forc.sight would not 
havoventurc'd to predict. By 1 H79, over 9K, coo, 000 
sterling of piivalo cujiilal had hecn attracted 
to the constniction of Indian Knihvnys, under 
the sy.sfein of guarantee planned and initiated hy 
Lord IJalhousie. 

In all the.se arrangements Lord Dnlhousic had 
from the outset a vigilant eye to the mercantilo 
nspeeta of Ins railway routes. ‘The commercial 
and soci.al advantage:!,’ ho wrote in Jiis ma.storiy 
Jlinuto on Kaihvays, ‘ which India would derive 
from their c.slahlishmcnt are, I truly lie.lie.vc, iin- 
yond all pre.sout calculation. Gi’cat Iraots are 
N 
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teeming -with produce they cannot dispose of. 
Others are scantily hearing what they would cairy 
in ahundance, if only it could he conveyed whither 
it is needed. England is calling aloud for the 
cotton which India does already produce in some 
degi-ee, and would produce sufficient in quality, 
and plentiful in quantity, if only there were pro- 
vided the fitting means of conveyance for it, from 
distant plains, to the several ports adopted for its 
shipment. Every increase of facilities for trade 
has heen attended, as we have seen, with an in- 
creased demand for articles of European produce 
in the most distant markets of India ; and we have 
yet to learn the extent and value of the interchange 
which may he established with people heyond our 
present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly 
increasing. Ships from every part of the world 
crowd our ports in search of produce which we 
have, or could ehtava in. the interior, hut which 
at present we cannot profitably fetch to them ; and 
new markets are opening to us on this side of 
the globe under circumstances which defy the 
foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable 
value, or halculate their future extent.’ . 

Lord Dalhousie provided free play for’ the mer- 
cantile possibilities of the railways by removing 
the previous checks and hindrances on Indian 
trade. Sir Edwin Arnold sums up these measures 
in a pithy marginal, 'note — ^All ports in India 
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innflo frof',' ]f lii;; wonls oaimfti ) if taken in fiu'ir 
full inotlom sijrnUicnnr.f, vr.' nmy yet nct'(.‘]n, liis 
fitatemfnt tlmt ihe rcwiltH uniclicrilly nnmiiiit<'(l to 
‘ ('nfifsnchiii'nifnf of nil the {■mii'ting iiuiustry of 
lIiiuUi!.{,nn.’ 

Loril Dnllunviif’s ('runmiTfifiT veforniK pxtfiicleil 
over the wlidle of tho llriti.-iU tioiniiiionFi in the 
Hast — from the rom-oliilntirm nnrl n'fonn of the 
ohl vi-xntinim oxei-f ri’giihUionH at the Hlraita 
to iho (liT'larafion of Ailon n.« a fri'O port, lie 
not niily thri'V.' tin' oonnt'i of linlin open lo tin* 
world, lull he faeilitatod the ajijinmeh (ii l!n'in liy 
ligh(luni.“i'<!, ninritio ruirvcyr.. and improved liarhmir 
aceontiiiodatioii. Merehant Service Act'! were )>n't'-ed 
to improve and ngulate tlio condition of railori!. 
An eirort wn.= ninde to put down th« old adulte- 
ration'! praetiR'd in the cotton trade, An nlferna- 
tivo port wn.i! jdnnnrd at the mouth of the Mntlfi 
iliver, to protect Calcutta from the then appro- 
hctided cojiscrjuencc.s of the ahifting and (ultiiig 
up of the Ilugli chaniud. 

The unprecedented impuilcc which T.ord Dnl- 
housie thuK gave to Indian trade may he realized 
liy the following fitfure.s. During his eight, years 
of rule the export of raw cotton more tlinn doubled 
itstdf, from iJ millions (iteriing to clo.so on 
millions. The cxjxirt of grain mullipliud by more 
than Ihreo-fold from .tCfipOiCCO in 1848 to 
.'£’2,900,000 in J 856. Not only wn.s the exjjort of 
K 2 
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the old staples enormously increased, but new 
articles of commerce poured into the markets, 
under the influence of improved internal communi- 
cations and open ports. The total exports of 
merchandise rose from 13^ millions sterling in 
1848 to over 23 millions in 1856. 

The vast increase of productive industry, repre- 
sented by these figures, enabled the Indian popu- ’ 
lation to purchase the manufactures of England on 
an unprecedented scale. The imports of cotton 
goods and twist into India rose from 3 millions 
sterling in 1848 to 6 } millions in 1856. The 
total imports of merchandise and treasure increased 
during the eight years from loi to 25-J- millions. 

The Parliamentary statistics speak themselves 
so eloquently as to the results of Lord Ilalhousie’s 
commercial policy, that any comment of mine 
would only weaken the force of the bare figures. 

The great Pro-consul was not content, however, 
to bind together the Empire of India by the iron 
lines. He also introduced two other powerful 
instiTiments of consolidation into India — the tele- 
graph and a half-penny post. His cheap univereal 
postal rates for India will be treated of in the next 
chapter. The creation of a telegraph system 
seemed like a dream of the genii to the Asiatic 
imagination, and appeared almost an impossibility 
in India to the practical European mind. To 
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rcnlvKC! the difiiciillios vliich Ijord Dnihousio Imdto 
encounlfr and wliicli ho ovoi'canic, wo mn.st again 
go hack to Uio iloscriplions ■wiilt<!n wliiic the Bi'mn 
of tlic nohievonicnt was still fresh. 

Jjord J^.alhoiisio’s telegraph nmlccnfi wero no 
skilled engineer.s, hiit such men ns ho conld Iny hi.s 
Imnd on, with a Calcutta doctor ns their chief. ‘He 
had a field for oxperiincnl..’ wrote Sir I'M win Arnold 
a quarter of a century ago, ‘Mthject to electric 
storms and portnrh.alions, unknown in Europe: a 
soil alternately baked into one (dertricnl condition, 
and sodden into another: winds Dint would lay the 
tolegi-apli post.s in England across the linos from 
Binninglinin to Ijondon in a night: little timber, 
less iron, no skilled labour, no appliances at .start- 
ing, and — the white ant. Tliu ground which ho 
selected to begin upon, on the principlo of measur- 
ing difiiculty by its maximum, was a lake from 
June to December, and a wildcrucs.s of fissured clay 
from Doceniber to June. . . IJi.s posts had to pass 
through jiinglcs, where wild boasts used thorn for 
scratcliing-shations, and savngc.s .stole them for fire- 
wood and rafters for lints. Inquisitive monkeys 
spoiled the work . . . by dr.'igging the lines into 
fc.stoons, or dangling .an ill-conducting tail from 
mro to wire. Crow-s, kites and fisliing eagles made 
roosting-placcs of the lines in numbei's so groat ns 
to bring them to the ground ; though once or twice 
a flash of lightning, striking a wot wire, would 
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strew the gi-ound with the cai-cases of the feathered 
trespassers by dozens. The white ant nibbled gal- 
leries in the posts, and the porcupine and bandicoot 
buiTowed under them.’ 

The tremendous electrical disturbances caused by 
storms in India, seemed for a time to render success 
impossible. ‘ I was driven,’ writes Sir "William 
O'Shaughnessy, ‘step by step to discard every 
screw, and lever, and pivot, and foot of wire, and 
frame-work and dial, without which it was practic- 
able to work. I successively tried and dismissed 
the English vertical astatic needle-telegraph, the 
American dotter, and several contrivances of my 
own invention. Every thunderstorm put the 
astatic needles Aora de, combat.’ He then goes on 
to state how he at length triumphed over these 
difficulties. The Indian storms and sky-artillery 
were at length brought under control. In one terrific 
North-wester of the equinox, he says, ‘a flash of 
lightning struck the line, traversed the instrument, 
made its wires red-hot, and melted their ends into 
beads. In less than two minutes, Charles Todd, 
the signaller on duty, had placed another coil in 
gear, and reported by telegraph to Calcutta (150 
miles ofif) what had taken place in his office.' 

These heroic labours of Lord Dalhousie’s self- 
trained electricians were destined to have marvel- 
lous results. The railway and the telegraph wer e 
wor-th thousands of men to us in the Mutiny of 
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1857, and it is by tbo railway and the telegraph 
that India is now strategically held. The telegraph 
wire followed Lord Cl3’d6’s rapid campaigns yard 
by yard. It brought the latest news from Cal- 
cutta to his hrealdast tent. 1000 miles off, by the 
time that ho had bathed after his morning march. 
It flashed back the details of the day’s battle or 
assault to the Governor-General in Caleutta, before 
he sat down to dinner. ‘It is that aceursod 
string that strangles us,’ exclaimed a mutineer 
pointing to the telegraph wire as he was led out 
to execution. 

The electric telegraph now forms the basis not 
only of our military piolicy in India, but of the 
modern mercantile system of India. Indeed, in a 
country of such vast distances, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the operations either of civihsed govern- 
ment or of civilised commerce could be cai-ried 
on without it. Every morning the groat Indian 
merchant begins his work by i-eading the cj^pher 
instructions from his coirespondent in London, 
despatched the previous night. Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, 1409 miles distant by railway on the opposite 
coasts of India, are within a few minutes’ speaking 
distance hy wire, and discuss their hourly transac- 
tions with each other throughout the day. There 
are now 130,000 miles of telegraphic wire in India, 
along which more than 4 million messages are 
transmitted each year (1893). 
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In order to introduce the railway and the tele- 
graph in India, Lord Dalhousie had to reconstitute 
the whole Department of Public Works. Indeed, 
before his time such a Department, in the modem 
sense of the term, did not exist. A ililitary Board 
had mismanaged a parsimonious expenditure aver- 
aging, during seventeen years, only ^169,901 per 
annum, on all works of public utility apart from Jlili- 
tary and Civil Buildings. Even of this sum a large 
proportion had gone for repairs, and one estimate 
returns ‘the average Public Works expenditure 
(after deductions) of the pre-Dalhousie period at 
^90,000 or a half per cent, of the pnbho revenue V 
Even down to 1850, the most competent authorities 
state that the average yearly charge for the whole 
of India, for all Public Works, excepting of course 
Military and Civil Buildings, ‘hardly exceeded 
.^250,000 Acoordingto the Parhamentary return 
the entire charge of Public Works of every sort in 
1847, the year preceding Lord Dalhousie’s arrival, 
only amounted to ^^260,000. 

Lord Dalhousie during Lis eight years of office 
abolished the old incompetent Military Board, 
created a great Department of Public Works, and 
increased the Public Works expenditure to 2I 

1 Sir Edwin Arnold's Marquis of 2 )aihoueie’s Administration, 
voL ii, p. 284, ed. 1865. 

* ThcTinancea and Piiblie TPorKs of Xfldia, by Sir John Strachey, 
O.C.SX, and Lieutenant-General JRicliard Strachey, 
p. S6, ed< 1SS2. 
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millions sterling in 1856. ITo not only gave roads, 
canals, court -lumscs. Jails, trca.snrie.s and the wlmlo 
fabric of civilised administration to the Punjab: 
no province escaped lu.s altenlion, and the rontc.s 
tbrougbout all India, with their stronglj- constructed 
bridges and permanent inotallcil-ways. date thidr 
improvement from him. Among Lord Dalliousie's 
irrigation works, I have already described the groat 
Btirl Dn.'lb Canal in the Korth'. Time would fail 
me to merely enumoratc all his bcnoiiccnt enter- 
prises. The operation.^ on the Godavari 1 liver 
would alone form a magnificent memorial of his 
rule. 

In order to cany out the.se and other of his 
grciil Puldio Works. Lord Dalhousic not onlj’ 
created a new Dopaidment of Government, but lie 
also organised a new branch of the Government 
Service. lie roaliaod that the operations of civil 
engineering arc best conducted by cii'il eugincer.s. 
He, nccorduigly, laid the foundation of that noble 
service of lu'glily-tniined ongineers brought out 
from Kngland, to whom India is so largely indoblod 
for the material frame-work of its modern develop- 
ment. At the same lime bo endenvonrod by cstab- 
lisliing and encouraging ciigineciing schools in each 
of the three Presidencies, to roar up an indigenous 
branch of tlio profession within India itself. 

’ Yitle antt, p. 103. 
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The Half-penny Post. Education. Finance 

Lord Dalhousie is also tbo father of cheap 
postage, I had almost said of the civilised Post 
Office, in India. We are assured hy one of his 
contemporaiies that, on Lord Dalhousie’s arrival 
in India, the countiy was no further advanced in 
regard to postal facilities than it had been two 
centuries before, under Muhammadan rule. Indeed, 
the people were rather worse off, for we bad made 
private letter-carrying penal, and j’et levied such 
prohibitive rates on the public carriage of lettem, 
as to practically place the Post Office beyond the 
means of the native population. 

Lord Dalhousie appointed a Commission of three 
able civilians to enquire into the working of the 
Indian postal system. They found that the Post 
Office was a heavy drain upon the public revenues. 
The Station Doctor or some half-employed subaltern 
was usually the local post-master. The postage on 
a single letter amounted to three or four days’ 
wages of a skilled native artisan. The subordinates 
in the country Post Offices were notoriously cor- 
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nipt, forwnniinf' nr di'inyiiij; li'fi/Tfi rm thry plrmo,!. 
nisii h'(.'!i!mn drlivvnn" 0110 to a viilngrr witliout a 

Ill 1<S5;!“.54, l.nr>'l .-iwcpt. nwny Ihi" 

fnliric of niti! ix- 

it !>y thi' iimaciTi ^yi-ti-m of hiilia. 

Ho li'Vii;.! n iiiiifonii rat*’ of half aa an<i, now 
<;!]urii to it liftlf-jH-nny lln-n iibotil. tlirt'o 

r’lnliint,’?) for aU iioi iitilf n UiUt 

in v.-i'ioii{, nini for ali 'J'ii*- iilon of thiiti 

Ftil''litiitiiio !i unifonii unit of w.'ioht ittnl of (’haroe 
for till- tv!io)i' of i’ll- va-.l liniitiii Kmj)ir<>, 
to iilrniy ortUo.iox iiimm-icri. c-f liif (inn- to In; nti 
act of folly. It tv.-.-;, tiny .-,’ii<i, piir-liiiif; 

Itowlriiiil Hill'i; ;:<'ln-iii<- of a ])i !)!iy pottago for 
Etiglmnl to nil iiu-oni'-ipn-nlinl i-strciin'. It tvnn 
not ro mticli nii cNti-iirion n.'i n vf-hutio ml 

of tin- n'form -wliioli lintl In-in i-ir(Cl<!ii in tlio 
po'itfti .nyrti'tii of Gn-nt Hritniii. Wlint iroiilil lit' 
inoro (-xlnivtigniit, or iiiib-fxl moro unjust, tlinn to 
levy till! mini- nlmrpo on two loUt ni. oiio of which 
wns; to he tlolivefi'd in tin- iidjiiining .*-tri.’(‘t., iind iho 
othi.r on tlio opjio.aitf.- .■^ido of Jniliii. J.ord Dnl- 
lioutiio liKtciKid, mul pntsuinl his own course, with 
the- following roiimrkiiMi' jx-sults. 

Instead of Ltdiiin Icttci-s hoiiig charged at difl'or- 
cntial j-ates, according to diBlancc, they nro now 
carried throughout llii! length and hrendth of India, 
for a di.stanco fiouictiiHos exceeding 2CCO miles, at 
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a uniform rate of half an at present equal to a 
half-penny, for the half loU. Instead of the old 
•wrangle over every letter as to the payment and 
delivery, a •wrangle in •which the rural postman 
invariably managed to squeeze something for him- 
self out of the native recipient, Lord Dalhousie 
substituted a simple system of postage stamps. 
Instead of the Post Office being a chronic drain on 
the finances, Lord Dalhousie’s reform made it self- 
supporting, and has of late years converted it into 
a source of actual revenue, so far as its operations 
in British India are conceined. The social results, 
however, have proved even more important than 
the administrative or financial ones. Lord Dal- 
housie’s half-penny post has done more than 
perhaps his railways, or his telegraphs, and possibly 
as much as even the great system of the Public In- 
struction to which I shall presently refer, in revolu- 
tionising the old stagnant and self-isolated life of 
India. 

These results are now so familiar to us, that in 
order to realize what they were felt to be at the 
time, we must as usual go back to the local Indian 
literature of (in this case) more than 40 years ago. , 
‘The Post Office Commission alone,’ said the 
Calcutta Mevieiu in 1854, ‘The Post Office Com- 
mission alone, had Lord Dalhousie done nothing 
else, would suffice to place his name in the list of 
Anglo-Indian reformers alongside of Cornwallis.’ 



/:j>!x'.-ivn>x or ts/i: rr.orr.E 

The- rcKiilfsr ]nv.i within In-’in jinw nm« ovi'r 
Ho,C'r.o inih*'-, r.tnl <ivi>r r, Jitt/v- (!!i.iuirtt<vn of (his 
it mil'' •■'.vi'rnl (inn'': I'.-n'li ilny. ]t 
<li.‘>tvilmii''i iiiiliion-i of |('(t-n- mnnii'.ily, t’lil- 
j>.l ovor itml h-lti't'-ltoxc:. 

Km ‘hi* i,T'>v,‘l!) nf Itniiaii C'ln'- . jiunih-in'H itini"!’ 
Lorii .^vi-totn nuiv, jii’fhisii •, i”' 

iwiii-fit.-i iiy thi.' for thn-f ; in;;!" y-':;r-. Tho 

Vi'tir proviou'! to tli*-' intni'liirtioti of Sii-; Inilf-f'cnny 
iti liftti-ly ii) iiiillioii'i (if !ct(or;i v. fn' 

il in ivH indiri, tunl n vi-ry I'loi'iirtii'a of 

tlK-m wi't" on'ifi.'tl In iK'ir:, "lx vt an- oftor 

t‘ iiinii.t!)" iiiim!" !' lunl itn-ri a'"'! 
to .!7 niiliioti", h tsnw innount.-. n*- I iinvo .•.aii!, to 
iiiiHinn-', nti'i the inerra"" li!>" Kf-ii r!,ii'(ly 
(If'rivc'i from [irir'ot'*, r.?. tli-,tin;;ni''lu'ii from ollli'i!'.!, 
cosTi. spoiiflcnto. l.oril l>!i!lim!.*-i'‘. in fact, rii'ti'oo 
Ictl-r-v/ritijig on n gival ncxilc imiono tlm nativo;! 
oflwlin. 

In tlio riiiiK' yvar ilirit l.or'i Dailioiii io Introdmvd 
tin* ehf.aj) po!,t mill ermt'-d tlti- moiiorii p'Kdnl 
avf-totn of hnli.'i, tho founiiiition': of n niitioiuit 
ryhlom of i,'ilt)c.'itio)r in India '.von' id-'O laid. 
IJiiring hi.-i iind five yo.ar.f of ollicf, Loril IXilliini'di' 
had cari'fiilty stndioil tho vrivionst I'xpcTimoiUal 
method!, of I’nhiio Inttniotion nt work. In 1^53’ 
during tho lull Kotweoii his compifsit of .I.owcr 
Burma and tiic nnnexafioii of tin; Xugpiir toixi- 
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tories, he earnestly recommendecl that the system 
of veraacular education, associated with the hon- 
oured name of Mr. Thomason, should he extended 
to the whole North-western Provinces. In the 
following yeai‘ the Court of Directors, with these 
and other proposals for the development of verna- 
cular instruction before them, at length dealt in a 
comprehensive spirit with the great question of 
Indian Education. 

The Despatch of Sir Charles Wood in July, 1854, 
to use the words of Lord Dalhousie, ‘left nothing 
to be desired, if, indeed, it did not authorise and 
direct that more should be done than is within 
our present grasp.’ This great State-paper put an 
end for ever to the old controversy between the 
rival supporters of English and of the classical 
languages of India, as the basis and main subject 
of education. For it founded Indian education 
neither on the one nor the other, but on the modem 
vernacular languages of the Indian peoples. Avast 
network of educational institutions has, under 
the system thus initiated, been spread over India. 
Those institutions start from the indigenous hedge- 
schools of the Hindus and the old Mosque schools 
of the Musalmans, which have now been brought 
within Government inspection. They advance, by 
well-ordered upward steps, to the Vernacular and 
’ Anglo-vernacular Schools, the High Schools, the 
Affiliated Colleges, and the Universities. The 
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whole forms a complete gradation of Public 
Instruction, undei' the direction and control of the 
State. 

This was tho crowning act of consolidation, 
accomplished in India under Lord Dalhousie. It 
has set in motion new forces, intellectual and 
political, whose magnitude it is impossible to 
gauge, but wliich the British Government now 
finds itself compelled to reckon with. Amid all the 
checks which occurred to Dalhousie’s consolidating 
system in India, after his fli-m hand was withdravm, 
this tremendous factor of unification has gone on 
working without break or intermission, gaining 
sti’efigth, and displaying its marvellous results on 
an ever-extending scale. Even the Mutin}' did not 
interrupt the progress of Indian education. Tho 
year 1857, which saw us forced to fight for our 
existence, also saw tho Acts passed to establish the 
three Indian Universities, since increased to five, 
which form the cope-stone of Public Instruction in 
India. Every Viceroy, whatever his public policy 
or private idiosyncrasies, has sought to connect his 
name with the magnificent system of Indian State- 
education introduced during Lord Dalhousic’s rule. 
Under that sj’stem, five Universities and 145,000 
schools and colleges ai'o now educating 4 million 
pupils in Lidia (1893-94). 

I have been careful to describe the educational 
system of India, not as the direct work of Lord 
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Dalhousie, but as having been introduced under bis 
rule. The name of Sir Charles Wood, afteTO^ards 
Lord Halifax, must always he the name chiefly 
associated with this great work. The lesser, but 
by no means unimportant, functions of Lord 
Dalhousie were to supply in part the materials 
which guided Sir Charles Wood, and to strenuously 
carry out Sir Charles Wood’s views. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the scheme of Public Instruction, 
thus initiated by Sir Charles Wood, practically 
introduced into India by Lord Dalhousiej and 
strictly developed on the lines then laid down, has 
received from later Govemors-Goneral an expansion 
which Lord Dalhousie would scarcely have ventured 
to anticipate. For side by side with the Govern- 
ment Schools and Colleges, and incorporated with 
them into the system of official inspection, a great 
body of aided institutions is now maintained and 
conducted by private enterprise. 

The India of the railway, the telegraph, the half- 
penny post, and the State-inspected school, that is 
to say, the India created by Lord Dalhousie, is the 
India of to-day. We know of no other India. But 
to the Englishmen who stood by and witnessed the 
construction of that India, it seemed as if an 
entirely new Empire was being called into existence. 
The immediate visible result of Dalhousio’s rule 
was, as I have said, a unification of territory. Yet 
to close observers it was evident from the first, as it 
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vras clear to Lord Dalliousio liimsolf, that this uni- 
fication of Indian territoiy was only tho first stage 
in a still more splendid, if more perilous, work of 
unification — tho unification of the Indian races. 
Lot me once more quote from a writer of a quarter 
of a century ago, when ‘the conception which Lord 
Dalhousie cherished of a consolidated Empire ’ was 
still fresh in men’s minds. ‘ Wo are making,’ wrote 
Sir Edwin Arnold in 1865, when summing up tho 
results of Lord DaUiousie’s rnlo, ‘ We are making a 
people in India, where hitherto there have been a 
hundred tribes, but no people'.’ 

It is very ensj' to over-estimate tho progress 
which has since been effected, it would bo most 
foolish to exaggerate the degree of solidarity which 
has yet been attained. What I have endeavoured 
to do is to enable Englishmen to calmly gauge tho 
strength of the movement now at work in India, 
by a careful oxqrosition of tho forces from which 
the movement derived its impulse. 

In tho midst of his gi’cat measures of conquest 
and consolidation, Lord Dalhousie kept a firm 
although liberal hand upon tho public expenditure 
of India. Changes m the system of account render 
it difficult to biing out the facts of Lord Dalliousie’s 
finance with exactitude, except by going into a 
mass of detail unsuitable for the present book. The 
^ jllarqicis of Dal/iousie'a Admimetralxou, voi. ii, p. 3S8. 


O 
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brothers Strachey in their admirable work have 
dwelt on the difficulties which beset any attempt at 
financial comparisons between the past and the 
present in India*. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to reproducing the mdin figures from the official 
statement annually presented to Parliament-. 

During the twenty-one years, from 184a to 1862 
inclusive, there were seventeen years of deficit, 
and only four years of surplus, in the Indian Ex- 
chequer. Those sole four years of surplus were the 
central years of Lord Dalhousie’s rule, from 1850 
to 1853 inclusive ^ Yet Lord Dalhousie spent with 
a liberality never ventured on by any previous 
Governor-General upon Public Works. The Par- 
liamentary figures on this item are obscured by 
changes in account. But we are informed by Lord 
Dalhousie’s first historian that his Public Work 
expenditure was 2i millions in 1854, 3 millions 
in 1855, and 2^ millions in 1856 (according to the 
Parliamentary Abstract close on 2J millions): as 
compared with an average expenditure of only 
.5^169,901 during seventeen preceding years. 

In every Department Lord Dalhousie, while in- 
creasing efficiency chiefly by re-organisation, did not 

^ Tht ^nances and Ptiblie Worts of India, by Sir John Strachey, 
G.C S L, and Lieutenant-General Kichard Strachey, R.E , F R.S , 
pp. 23-26, ed. 1S82. 

® Statistical Ahslract relating to HriiisK India, 22nd Number, 
dated India Office, 7 September, 1888, pp. 310-313. 

’ Idem, p. 311. 
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slirink frotn^nn increase of cxpencliUire when an 
increase was absolutely required. In 1856, the 
Parliamentary Accounts show an increase of § of a 
million on the Army compared with 1848, and a 
^fill lai-gor increase of over millions in the ex- 
penditure on Ci^^l Administration. The total ox- 
penditm-o was si millions sterling greater in 1856, 
than in 1848, the lii-st j'oar of Lord Dalhousio’s 
rulo^. This increase of expenditure, due parti}' to 
expansion of ten-itoi-y, partly to increased efficiency, 
and chiefly to Public Works, was more than met by 
the increase in revenue. 

During the same period (1848-1 856 inclusive) the 
total revenue of India rose from over 244- 3nillion.s 
to over 303 millions, or, in round figures, by nearly 
6 } millions sterling’. Of this great increment more 
than a millions wore derived from the land revenue 
— which in India is not so much a tax as a low 
rental that Government derives from the land. 
Lord Dalhousie swept away the cumbrous lumber 
of the antiquated Boards, alike in the Commissariat 
and Public Works, and replaced them by vigilant 
Departments under individually responsible Heads." 

‘ Siaitetical Abstract relating to jiresented to PfirliainDiit, 

pp. 310-311, cd. 188S. 



CHAPTER In 

Loud Dalhodsie’s Military Policy 

Lord Dalhodsie perceived that the defence of 
the new India would prove an onerous burden. 
What ho could accomplish by removing the troops 
from the sea-board where they were no longer 
required, and massing them in North-western 
India, where he foresaw that danger might arise, 
he accomplished. What he could effect by pushing 
on railways and telegraphs, and thus increasing 
the striking force of his armament at any threatened 
point, he effected. But he also clearly discerned 
that the futui’e safety of India was not alone a ques- 
tion of the distribution, but also of the numerical 
strength of the army, and of an equipoise between 
the British and Native Forces in that country. 

The previous chaptem of this book have re- 
corded what Lord Dalhousie accomplished in each 
of the great Departments of his work. This chapter, 
unhappily for England in 1857, will have to record 
chiefly the measures which he proposed, and which 
the Home Government failed to carry out. 

Lord Dalhousie, while acknowledging the great 
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military qualities of the Ecgiilar Native Army, was 
deeply impressed witli the possible dangera in- 
volved bj’’ .its largo increase in numbers .since 
the first Afghan War. In 1838, the total Native 
Force is stated to have been under 134,000 men. 
The outbreak of the first Sikh War in x 845 found 
it at 240.310. After reductions on the close of 
that war, Lord Hardinge bequeathed to Lord Dal- 
housie a Native Army more numerous than at the 
last great peace. Lord Dalhousio's conquest of the 
Punjab led to a further increase of the regular 
Sepoy regiments from 800 to 1000 men — ‘a step 
taken at the urgent solicitation of Sir Cliarles 
Napier, after the second Sikh WarL’ Lord Dal- 
housie, himself, became aftenvards convinced of 
the impolicy of this increase to the regular regiments, 
and proposed their reduction. But towards the 
close of his rule the Native Army still stood ns high 
as 233,000 men. 

Lord Dalhousie endeavoured to moot the pos.sible 
perils of so largo a Native Eegular Army by four 
seiies of measures. First, by a better distribution 
with a view not only to holding the country more 
securely, but also to bi’caking up the masses of 
the Bogular Native troops. This measure, which 
served us in such good stead in 1857, ho effected 
upon the principle laid down by Lord Hardinge, 

^ India under' Dalhou$ie and Canninff, by the Duke of Argyll, 
p. 5(3, cd. 1865. 
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and in spite of the protest of Sir Charles Napier. 
‘I have heard,’ sneered Sir Charles, ‘that Lord 
Hardinge objected to the assembling of the Indian 
troops, for fear they should conspire. I confess 
I cannot see the -weight of such an opinion V 
Lord Dalhousie’s next measure -was one in -which 
Sir Charles actively concurred, the raising of 
Ghurka or hUl regiments — a class of troops which 
Lord Dalhousie so highly valued, that one of his 
last acts was to urge their further increase. 

Lord Dalhousie’s third and, as it proved during 
the Mutiny of 1857, most important measure, was 
the creation of a new Irregular Force in the Punjab. 
This force he placed under a separate system and 
discipline of its own. Notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Sir Charles Napier as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Dalhousie kept it apart 
from the general army of India, under the direct 
orders of the Punjab Administration Lord Dal- 
housie’s fourth measure, or rather series of measures, 
with a -view to maintaining a safe counterpoise to 
the Eogulax Native Army, consisted in his protests 
against the -withdrawal of European regiments 
from India, and his proposals for their stiU further 
increase — protests disregarded, and proposals never 
carried into effect, by the Government in England. 

' Meporl hy the Gommander’in’Ckief in India io the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 27th November, 1S49 
* * Minute hy the Most Hoble the Governor-General of India, 
dated 26tb, October, 1850, et inaliialocie. 
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Lord Dalhousic, ■while thus ondcavouring to pro- 
■vide against the dangers of the lleguiar Native Ann j' 
in India, frankly and generously aolaiowlodgod the 
merits of the Native troops. In so doing he could 
Hcnreely go further than the encomiums passed upon 
them bj' his soldier-predecessor Lord Hardingo, and 
indeed by Sir Charles Napier himself, 'W'hen that 
fiery -svai-rior was in a praising mood. 

During the embittered discussions which Sir 
Charles Napier aflorward.s raised, Sir Charles posed 
as the foreseeing man, and accused the Native troops 
of general mutinj' at WarirAbiid in December, 1 8^(9, 
or January, 1850. This charge was quite honestly 
believed by the passionate old Cominander-in- 
Chief to justify the usurpation which ho had made 
on the powers of the Governor-General in Council, 
■when ordering, on his own authority, an inoroase 
in the Code of Allowances to the troops. Such an 
act, if permitted, would have rendered illusory the 
financial and general control of the Army vested 
in the Governor-General by Parliament. 

In judging of this occun^cnce wo must correct the 
subsequent, and perhaps pardonable, ■violence of 
the ' disappointed old soldier, in his Indian Mis- 
goverament^, by the Official llecords ■written at 
the time. Those llecords have been printed in a 

* Defecia Civil and MililaTtf of (he Indian Government, by 
Lieiitonant-General Sir 0. S, Napior, ocUted by Lieutenant-General 
Sir F. W, P. Napier. 
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complete form, beginning with Sir Charles Napier’s 
original indiscretion down to his resignation, and 
the final verdict by the Duke of Wellington upon 
an officer whose noble qualities as a life-long 
comrade and thorough soldier the Great Duke 
highly valued, but whose follies of temper he 
deeply deplored^. I, as a civifian, confine myself 
to the Duke of Wellington’s words. 

‘A close examination of the papers sent to me bj- Sir 
Charles Napier himself,' wrote the Duke of Wellington^, 
' with his report of the transaction, convinced me that 
there was no mutiny of the troops at Wazirdhid, in 
December, 1849, January, 1850. There were mur- 
murings and complaints, bgt no mutiny. But it appears, 
according to Sb Charles Napier’s statement, that there 
existed in the country a general mutiny, which pervaded 
the whole army of 40,000 men in the Punjab, in the 
month of January, 1850. Where is the report? where 
is the evidence of that mutiny, except in Sir Charles 
Napier’s report sent to the Horse Guards, and in the 
66th regiment, the corps at Govindgarli, which had been 
suppressed in a most signal manner without dvfSculty 
and without effort? 

‘It appears that the 66th regiment at Govindgarh, 
having mutinied, piled its arms in the fort under the 
orders of its officers, W’as marched out, disbanded, and 

‘ Dhcitsnom hefween the Marguis of RaVtoxme and General 
Sir C. J. Napiert G.CAJ, Folio printed by orcler‘of a General 
Court of the East India Company, mat December, 1S53. 

“ Memorandum of iJie Rule of TFellinfflon, dated London, July 
30th, 1S50, pp. 52-54 of the printed p.aper3. 
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Ffni into the C'oinpnny's provincoi, in this Toiy month of 
.Tonunry, 1850, wifii the linowlctlge of tho whole onny 
of the rnnjiih, mill Itiiif. IIoto had not ht'on (ho nign of 
inovoment of <1 lomi in fovoiir orsojijKirfc of tlic iniiliiiniis 
ri'ginu'iiU thini jmniphed iind di-arnicd, the Ciiimimiidei'- 
in-Cliief having (pijitfil M’’n7.fral}f!il nnil jiioceedcil on his 
nnircti to Pof-huwnr (nc). 

'On tho 16II1 of .Tunuiiry lie issued to (ho army a 
ponn-.d order lui followK : — " I have sren most of the ormteii 
in (lie world, nod I hove never oeen one that is hotter 
cored for than (he nriny of the linsl India Company. 
Kcitlior Inivo I ever ■■•eeii a more oliedient, inuro hononr- 
nhlo nriny. I will not allow a few imilignant, di.seontentcd 
fceniidrc?,'! to disgrace their oolonisnnd their regimeulh, 
hy an ini-olent attempt to dictate to their Govennnent 
what pay (hat Govennnent should give to soldiers towards 
whom it has always heeii hoth jiKt and peiicrons." Tliu.s 
it appears that llis K.veelleoey did not ronceal that in- 
nihordinalioii existed, nor evade tho mention of it, and 
(hat he clmractcrised its nature and described its extent.’ 

I have reproduced the text of tho Duke of 
Wcllingfon’K verdiet for two reasons. First, he- 
causo I holiove that his words will now he road by 
tho groat majority of even tho moro exact students 
of Indian History for the linst tiino. Second, 
because they' idaco in a true light tho fooli.sh 
charges -wafted about after the Mutiny in 3H57, 
witli reference to Lord Dalhoiisio’s alleged neglect 
of tho symptoms of Mutiny, seven yeai^ pre- 
viously. I now leave those foolish charges to 
the fate they" deserve, and shall set forth, as briefly 
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as possible, the steps -which Lord Dalhousie actually 
took to maintain the equipoise bet-ween the Regular 
Native Forces and the British Troops in India. 

Lord Dalhousie was deeply convinced of the 
dangers incident to an inadequate strength of 
English regiments in India. He not only pro- 
tested against any reduction of the English troops, 
but urged the necessity of their increase. Under 
the Bill of 1853, the Government obtained the 
sanction of Parliament to raise the strength of 
the Local European Regiments in India, from a 
maximum of 13,000 to a maximum of 20,000 men. 
But instead of vigorously availing themselves of this 
permission, it is stated that the Biome Authorities 
added only three regiments to the Company’s Local 
European Force during Lord Dalhousie’s rule. 

Mean-while the Home Government began that 
fatal process of depletion -which was, in 1857, to 
cost so dear. Under the pressure of the Crimean 
War they demanded two of Her Majesty’s Infantry 
Regiments from India. Lord Dalhousie protested 
in terms which have been well described as pro- 
phetic. He solemnly warned the Home Govern- 
ment that the question was not alone one of the 
present exigencies of India, but the larger and 
more permanent question of ‘the security and 
stability of our position in the East.’ 

‘We are perfectly secure so long as we are 
strong, and are believed to be so ; ’ wrote Lord 
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Dalhousie on the 13th Sept., 1854. ‘Bnt if 
European troops shall noTsr be withdrawn from 
India to Europe ; if countenance shall thus be 
given to the belief, already prevalent, that we 
have grappled with an antagonist ’ [in the Crimea] 

‘ whose strength will prove equal to overpower us ; 
if by consenting to withdrawal we shall weaken 
that essential element of our mditaiy strength' 
[the British troops in India], ‘ which has ah’eady 
been declared to be no more than adequate for 
ordinary times ; and, if, further, we should bo 
called on to despatch an army to the Persian 
Gulf, an event which, unloolced for now, may any 
day be brought about by the thraldom in which 
Persia is held, and by the feeble and fickle 
character of the Shah ; then, indeed, I shall no 
longer feel and can no longer express the same 
confidence as before, that the security and stabibty 
of our position in the East will remain unassailed. 

‘I confidently submit to the candour of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that, placed as it is amid 
distances so vast, amidst multitudes so innu- 
merable, amidst people and sects, various in many 
things, but all alike in this, that they are lately 
conquered subjects of our race, alien to them in 
religion, language, in colour, in habits, in all 
feelings and interests, the Government of India has 
had solid grounds for the declaration, more than 
once made of late years, that the European force 
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at its commanri is not more than adequate for 
preserving the Empire in seeurit3’^ and tranquillitj’ 
even in ordinary times, much more then,’ etc. 

In spite of this remonstrance, two British 
regiments were withdrawn from India in 1854, 
and three j'ears later the danger so accurately 
foreshadowed by Lord Dalhousie arrived. Of the 
thirty-three battalions of European infantry, which 
Lord Dalhousie regarded as the minimum com- 
patible with safety, two bad been recalled to 
England, and notwithstanding the promises of 
the Home Government they had never been re- 
placed. Five or sis of the nominally remaining 
European regiments were absent (as Lord Dalhousie 
bad foreseen that they might be absent) in the 
Persian War. The Mutiny thus found India 
drained of the British troops on which Lord 
Dalhousie had solemnly warned Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that our existence in India depended. 

But a still more fatal disregard of Lord Dal- 
housie’s representations had taken place. He felt 
that the annexations and conquests during his rule 
rendered absolutely necessary an increase of our 
European regiments, and a decrease both of the 
cavalry and infantry of the Regular Native Army. 
He gave to his declaration on this subject all the 
solemnitj' which belongs to a great Viceroy’s last 
official act in India. On the 28th February, 1 856, 
at his final meeting of Council, he laid on the table 
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nine MinulPs, ftcKin" foitli tli« inilifnn' clmiigOH 
that Imi! hoaonm ttoccfgury for tho rtifotv of lh«s 
lenittirir.*! whinh liu wiiji Jiliotit to (jiiit for over. 

'rin,FR nine MinutcH were, hy his itcjursI.. iinnioilj- 
iiti'ly forwimiort to Ihu C'oint of Direr-tora. Vet, 
wnitr Sir ('linrk's .Tarksoii in tfii'i.", 'I cmuiot. tiinl 
tlir.l !iiiy fuitlun- iiltontion was paiil to thfHC- Minutps, 
either ist home or in Indin. Notliiii^C nion; wm 
heard of tliem until the year . . . Keen now 

it is im)i(j.“sihlt) to state the full cllect of those 
Minutes. For ulthough the. authorities at the India 
House, iitehiding Mr. Kaye hiinHulf, renderod me 
every n.ssi.staucc, two of tliem are not to ho fouiiil ; 
ttiid I have hoeti ohligcil to collect a.s much tus 
possihlu of their effect (hut \v}u;tlter or not the 
wliolc, I am unahh; to .say.) from roference.s to them 
in the other Minute.s’.’ 

Yet tlu’.sn nine Minutes, if they had been acted 
on, might have thcm.selvcs Butiiced to avert the 
Mutiny of ifi57. The liret Minute proposed to 
raise two now liiiropwiii Cavalry regiim.mts for the 
Company'e service in ilengiil. It also propo.»nd 
to dishand four regular rogimont.s of Mativc Cavalry 
— the very force which in 1857 proved so dislo3'al. 
I!j' the second and lliird Jfinutes, the European 
Infantry would liave heen increased from its reduced 
.sti'cngth, in 3S54, of 31 battalions to 35 haUa!ion.s, 

’ Spjvcd foriiptlitme fitHl further fiUinnmriFo SirCharltsJnckBun’fi 
uhatmet of their coutyniH. 
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and if possible to 37 ; disbanding four Native 
regiments to obtain officers for the new European 
troops. If bis request for 37 European battalions 
of infantry could be granted, then two more Native 
regiments were to be disbanded. The fourth 
ilinute, proposed to move the European Invalid 
Companies, stationed at Chanar, to some strategic 
point where they might add to our visible military 
strength. The fifth Minute urged ‘the augmen- 
tation of European Companies of Artillery.’ 

The sixth proposed, in addition to the disband- 
ment of the four or six regiments of Native In- 
fantry, referred to under the second and third 
Minutes, a further reduction of 200 men in each of 
the remaining regiments of Bengal Native Infantry. 
This would have given a further regimental re- 
duction of the Sepoys by 14,910 men, in addition 
to the four or six Native regiments of infantry 
disbanded. It also proposed to increase the strength 
of the Ghfirka regiments and of the Irregular Native 
Infantry, in the Punjab — the two very forces which 
proved so useful in the Mutiny — ^by 3,200 men. 

The seventh Minute urged, in addition to the 
four regiments of Native Bengal Cavalry which 
were to be disbanded, a further reduction of eighty 
troopers in each of the remaining regiments. The 
total reduction in the Native Regular Cavalry, 
would have amounted to 2,400 troopers. The 
other ilinutes-proposed to increase the number of 
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the European officers in the Native regiments, and 
to thoroughly reform the Commissariat an-angements 
by separating it from the regimental strength, and 
constituting it (as it now is constituted) a separate 
Staff Department. 

■ From fii'st to last Lord Dalhousie insisted on the 
European Force, ‘as the essential element of our 
strength.’ He urged the decrease of the Regular 
Native Army, which was the cause of our disaster 
in 1857. He not less solemnly urged the increase 
of the Punjab Irregular Regiments and gallant 
Ghdrkas, whose loyalty so materially helped us to re- 
trieve that disaster. Again I feel that any words of 
mine would only weaken the force of the actual facts. 

While the public was declaring that his con- 
quests had' put an end to the possibility of war in 
the Company’s possessions, and was prophesying 
smooth things, Dalhousie seriously admonished not 
only the Government in England, but likewise the 
officials whom he was leaving behind in India, of 
the perpetual presence of danger. Nor was he 
content with impressing this great fact on the 
authorities, English and Indian alike. He spoke 
also with the utmost plainness, and in memorable 
words, to the Anglo-Indian community. Let me 
quote the solemn warning, I had almost said the 
too prescient forebodings, with which ho replied 
to the congratulatory addresses ofbthBrcJitizeire'rif 
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‘■No prudent man, having any knowledge of 
Eastern affans, would ever venture to predict a 
prolonged continuance of peace in Jndia. We have 
learned by hard experience how a difference with 
a native power [the Sikhs], which seems at first to 
be but the little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, may rapidly darken and swell into a storm 
of war, involving the whole empire in its gloom. 
We have lately seen how, in the very midst of us 
[among the Sant&ls], insurrection may rise like an 
exhalation from the earth, and how cruel violence, 
worse than all the excesses of war, may be suddenly 
committed by men who, to the very day on which 
they broke out in their frenzy of blood, have been 
regarded as a simple, harmless and timid race, 
not by the Government alone, but even by those 
who knew them best, who were dwelling among 
them, and were their earliest victims. Kemem- 
bering these things, no pmdent man will venture 
to give you assurance of continued peace 

Neither on this, nor on any other question, did 
Lord Dalhousie shrink from declaring the plain 
truth, however unwelcome the truth might be at 
the time. His briefest ‘ office-notes,’ thrown off in 
a moment, upon the daily multitude of questions 
which came up to him for decision, have in 
them the ring of a great soul. ‘I circulate these 
papers,’ he wrote hastily on one case, in which 

' The Friend of Indioj Serampur, 31st January, 1861. 
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bo bad EuccGSsfull_y insisted on justice being done at 
tbe risk of a tuinuitb ‘ Thej' are an instance of the 
principle that we should do wbat is right without 
fear of consequences. To fear God and to have no 
other fear is a maxim of religion, but the truth of 
it and the wisdom of it ni'c proved day by day 
in politics.’ 

I have now briefly told the story of Lord 
Dalhousie’s work in India. I am painfully con- 
scious that there avo many of his acts, indeed 
whole departments of his all-pervading activity, 
that I have been compelled, by want of space, 
to leave out of the narrative. But I shall have 
written in vain, if I have written a single sentence 
which is not justified by the authoritative records 
of his rule. For I feel that the man was so great, 
that his policy was so prescient, and that his work 
has been so enduring, that one woi'd of exaggeration 
or overstatement would be alike a disobedience to 
his dying wish, and a disloyalty to his memory. 

‘ I quote from Sir Cbnilcs Bci’nard^a personal I’ecollection of the 
words. 
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family, by Mis Anne Th\ckerat Ritchie, Author of 
Old Rensiuyiou, die, Assisted by RICHARDSON Evans, Esq 
[Published.') 

XV LORD WILLIAM BEKTIKCK and the Company as a 

Governtng and Nori trading Potoer, by Demetrius Bodlger, 
Esq , Author of England and Russia in Central Asia , The 
History of China, &c [Published] 

XVI EARL OF AUCKLAND and the First Afghan War, by 

Captain L J Trotter, Author of India under Victoi la, de 
[Published ] 

XVH VISCOUNTHARDINOE and the Adiance of the British 
Dominions into the Punjah, by his Son and Pn\flte Secretary, 
the Right Hon Viscount Hardinqe [Published ] Third 
thousand 

XVIII RANJITSINGH and the Sikh Barnerletioeen our Grotoing 
Empire and Central Asia, by Sir Lepel Grippiv, K C S I , 
Anthorof The PunjabChtefe,dc [Published ] Third thousand 

XIX RUSSELL COLVIN ike last Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces under the Company, by Jus son 
Sib Auckland Colvin, K C S I , late Lieutenant Governor of 
the Xorth-\N estem Provinces [Shortly ] 

XX THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIh and the Final 

Development oftheCompanfs Rule,hy SiB William "Wilson 
Hdn’TEB, K C S I , M a [Published ] Seventh thousand 

XXI CLYDE AND STRATHNAJRN and the Suppresnon of 
the Great Revolt, by Major Gznebal Sib Oivev Tudob 
Bdbne, K C S I , sometime Military Secretary to the Com- 
mander in Chief m India [Published ] Thi^ thousand 

XKJ1.EARL CANNING and the Transfer of India from the 
Company to the CVoion, by Sib Henpt S Cunningham, 
X.C IE, MA. , Author of British India and its Rulers, dc 
[Published ] Tlurd thousand 

XXIII LORD LAWREL CE and the Reconstruction of India under 
the Crovm, by Sir Charles TJmpherston Aitcbisov, K C S I , 
Lli D , formerly Poreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
and late Lieutenant Goiemor of the Punjab (Bubliahed ] 

XXrV THE EARL OF MA'i O and the Consolidation of the 
Queen's Rule in Jndio, by Sir "Willi vsi Wilson Hunter, 
K C S I , M A , LL.D [Published ] Third thousand 

Supplementabt Volujies 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES, 
by bm Velliam Wilson Hunter, KCSL Tv,entiefeh 
Edition , 78th thousand Pnee 3^ 6d [Published ] 

THOMASON andtheBrilisK Settlement of North- 
rres/emZndia,bySrRKlCHABDTEMpLE,Bart ,MP, formerly 
Lieutenant Go\ emor of Bengal, and Governor of Bombay 



©pinions of tijc Jprcss 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘DALHOUSIE.’ 

‘ An intorc-ting ntul rtwlablc volutno. .... Sir WllllaTu 

Hunter Imt jirwluceil n vnlnriblu work nbout nn iinjmrUnt r]>oclt in 
Ki»gH«h bn^tory in Imlin, nn»l ho ha« ijivon i>m ft jn*i3^'Iit into 

the chnractJT nf ft rtniinrlutWe Knplislnimn. Tin* " Uuler-i orlrnKn" 
Rcric'*, wlijch hv Iim iniliftloiT, ihnn )nnk<*<i n RUrrc'SHful |i<*"inning in Inn 
hfvntU witii one who ranhH ntnoji^; thft "rootosl of tho pyoat namox which 
will in* ft^j^ociatcil witlj Ihi* Kubji-Ct .' — Thf Tunff. 

'T<* no ojic IF tho erf'ilit f<*r tlio »mpr»»Vfd cnfntUion of public intoUi* 
ponco frepardin.: India] ninro <lup thin (o Sir ^YiUintn Hunter. Krom 
tIjc lii'pinninp of hiF enreer ri nn ItHlInn fivilian he liftn dovotctl a rm) 
litoratyfflcully to the of onHphtoninphiFmuntryrm'n on tho subject 
of Kuplfincrs preatefl dependency. .. . Hv inr.p5rjnp n small nrniy of 
fellnw-inbonrers w5lh bin own spit it, by itniudnp them t<» rotiftirm to Ills 
own method, nrifl rlinpinun )M5pon:'}rh>mi‘rftU!n} of fact>» juton luclrl and 
inlollipilih.' ryptem, .‘^ir W, UmU'T hna bnumht Iitdia nnd iIf innuiner- 
ftble iuterestr within tin* jml** of ftrhh-xftblo hnowledu’* . and has piven 
definite shftpf to the truth« which jIh history t"-tablidit‘« nnd the 
problems which ilsijppe*l«. . .. Such ti>ntnlmtn>nR to litt-mlurc nronpl to 
be taken nn ft matter of course. h«o,in-e their Jii'»h'''«l merit Is to concejd 
Iho 1al)our, and skill, and knowledpc Irivtdscd in their jiruduction ; but 
they mbe the whole- b vel of pnblio iiitelllirouce, an-l pmerntu nn 
ntmo'-pbere in which the baleful jnflo^uicetof folly, Ipriomncc, prejudice, 
find pre^utuplion dwuuilc nml di«ip|K’.nr.'— .‘'o/f/n/op ItrnVic. 

‘Admirably rAh'nl.'\te<l to imjiftrlinn cmscisr and arrcc.-ible form ft olcrvr 
pcnerftl oitiline of the liistory of «»r prent Indian ICmpiro.’— /.VowowiVf. 

* A skilful nndlllr^^l nitmclivc plcluro. . . . *j’lie nuthor has mndopood 
Rto of pTif)Hc nud privftto d->cuinrnt», ntnl hn# enji»ye«l the privilcpc of 
bcinp aided by Ih- dcccft'-ed sintesmft»»*H family, lib little \York is# 
con«ef{Ucntlv, n vnlimbh* contribution to innd<'m hi«i«?ry.‘-— .•/rmh njy. 

“Hie bnoli (<houId coiuiuami n wide ejrrlo of r- Cvdi'n*, mit only for itn 
ftuthor*H rake and that of it«i subjeet, hut partly at least on ncivmnl ot 
the very ntlrnclivc way In which it has h"cri puhlislicd at the inndemlo 
price of Ifftlf*ft-crmvn. Ibit it ie, of e*>iii>c, hy Its intriri^'ic merits filcinc 
that ft work of this nature shmdd he jiidprd. And those merits arc 
cvc-rywlic'pe c-mFpicuous. ... A writer ivhoso thnrouph mastery of nil 
Indian siihjccts has been flcf|u>rcd l/y yrftrw of j»rftctJc.'iT eipcrlcneo and 
patient rcFcarrh/ — Th*' 

‘Never Imvewc becnio mucli tiitprcsocd hytheproat liU'mryftbnitics 
of Sir William II untcr as we have been by ihopcrui-ftl of “The Mnnjne.sfl 
of DftllioiHlc.”. . . The knowledge dbpluyed by the writer of the nmtives 
of Jxird J)a1bou«!e'p nction, of the luner working of Iiifl niiml, jk so com- 
plete, that 3#orcl Ihalhousio bim«elf,w«’ro ho Uvinp, could not state them 
more clcaily. . . , .Sir WilUam Himler’ft style in no clear, bin lanpungo 
so vivid, and yet so simple, convoyinp thfinipn-s&icmn he Wff<h«-s eo por- 
spicQouhly that they o.annot but be undemtood, that tho work mtiMt have 
ft place in every library, in every home, wo iniyht nay indeed every 
cottapo .’ — Evmhff Ntfrs. 

‘Sir William Hunter ban written nn adrnirablo little volume on 
“Tlio Marquess of DalhouFio ” for Mb porIo.s of tlie “Ilulcra of India." 
It can be read at ftaittinp^yot it« references — cxproBPcd or implied — 
suggest tho study and observation of half ftlife-tiiuc.’ — T/ic JJaVij Ncio/:. 



, .aDpinions: of tbe Press 

OK 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MATO.’ 

‘ Sir ‘William W- Hnnter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biojn*aphy of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled Rulers of India,” 
edited by himeelf (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).’ — The Times. 

* In telling this story in the monograph before u**, Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to' the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life / — The Academy. 

‘The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.’ — The Scotsman. 

* Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay and the biography. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord Mayo’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians; while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.’—Fnnt/y Fair. 

* The atory of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-choaen language 
— clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo’s strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unaffected style, as befits bis 
theme, he bnngs the man and his work vividly before us.* — The 
Qlasgote Serald, 

‘All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of the Indian Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of_ 
Lord Mayo’s personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never' 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm/ 
— ][fanchester Express. 

‘This is another of the “ Rulers of India” series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter’s perception and expression are here at 
their very best.’ — The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The latest addition to the “ Rulers of India ” series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our <H8posal will not permit — or be left to the gorrowfol 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.’ — AllerCs Indian Mail. 

*The little volume which has just been brought out is o study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one who knew all about it and was in fall sympathy 
with it. . - . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Viceroy’s assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeblo and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we mast have felt if we had been on 
the spot and seen the murderer “ fastened like a tiger ” on the back of 
the ‘Viceroy.’— -D«t/y Nems, Leading Article. 



SDpinions of tbe 

OK 

MR.W.S.SETON-KARR’S'CORNWALLIS.’ 

‘This new Tolumo of the “Rulers of India” series keeps up to the 
high standard set by the author of “ The Marquess of Dalhousie.” For 
dealing with the salient passages in Lord Cornwallis’s Indian career no 
one could have been better qualified than the whilom foreign secretary 
to Lord LauTence.' — The Aikenoium. 

'Lord Cornwallis has been very properly included in the list of those 
“Rulers of India” whose biographies are calculated to illustrate the 
past growth and present development of the English administration in 
that country. His name is connected with several great measures, 
which more, perhaps, thaii any others have given a special colour to our 
rule, have influenced the course of subseqxient legislation, and liave made 
the Civil Service what it at present is. He completed the administrative 
fabric of which IVarren Hastings, in the midst of unexampled difficulties 
and v'icissitode'i, Imd laid the foundation .’ — The Satnyday Review. 

*%ye liope that the volumes on the “Rulei-s of India” which are 
being published by the Clarendon Press are carefully road by a large 
section of the public. There is a dense wall of ignorance still standing 
between tho average Englishman and the greatest dependency of the 
Crown ; although we can scarcely hope to see it broken down altogether, 
some of these admirable biographies cannot fail to lower it a little. . . . 
Mr. Seton-Karr has succeeded in the task, and he has not only pre- 
sented a large mass of information, but he has brought it together in an 
attractive fonn. . . . Wo strongly recommend the book to all who wish 
to. enlarge the area of their knowledge with reference to India .’ — New 
YorJc Serald. 

‘The “lltilevs of India” series. This outcome of the Clarendon 
Press grows in value as it proceeds. The account of Cornwallis is from 
the pen. of Jlr. W. Seton-Karr, who was formerly Foreign Secretary to 
the G-overnment of India, and whose acquaintance with Eastern afi'aira 
has been of obvious service to him in the compilation of this useful 
manual.’ — The Globe. 

‘ One might almost say that tho history of our great Indian Empire 
might be read with comparative ease in the excellent “ Rulers of India 
Series,” published at the Clarendon Press at Oxford. ... Of Cornwallis 
it might be said ho transfonned the East India Company’s servants 
from merchants to adininistraloi-s, and determined to place them above 
jobbery, which he despised.’ — The Independeni. 

‘ We have alrciidy expressed oiU' sense of the value and timeliness of 
the series of Indian historical retrospects now issuing, under the editor- 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from tho Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than fair to say of Jlr. Seton-Karr’s monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series has maintained... . His accumteand lucid summary of the necessi- 
ties which dictated Cornwallis’s policy, aiid tho methods by which he 
initiated and, to a great ex tent, effected, the transformation of our rule 
in India from the linos of an Oriental despotism to those with which we 
are now familiar, is as attractive as it is instructive.’— T/ifi Tiiterary 
World. 

% 



flE)pi'nion0 of tljc Press 

ON 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX,’ 

* In the character of Dapleix there was the element of greatness 
that contact with India seems to have generated in so many European 
minds, French as well as English, and a hroad capacity for govern- 
ment, which, if suffered to have full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Even as it was. Colonel 
Malleson shons how narrowly the prize slipped from French grasp. 
In 1783 the Treaty of Versailles arrived just in time to save the 
British power from extinction.* — Timeg. 

* One of the best of Sir W. Hunter’s interesting and valuable series. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease o\er a field which he had long ago surveyed in every nook and 
comer. To do a small book as well as this on llupleix has been done, 
will be recognised by competent judges as no small acliievement. 
tVhen one considers the bulk of the material out of which the little 
volume has been distilled, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in the performance.’ — Academy. 

* A most compact and effective history of the French in India in a 
little handbook of 180 pages.’ — NonconformUi. 

* Well aiT.anged, lucid and eminently readable, an excelleut addition 
to a most useful series.’— i?ecorrf. 


COLONEL IffALLESON’S 'AKBAE.’ 

* Colonel Malleson’s interesting monograph on Akbar in the Rulers 
of India ” (Clarendon Prey's) should more than satisfy the general 
reader. Colouel MalUeon tracee the origin and foundation of the 
hlughal Empire ; and, as an inlroducUon to the history of Mnhamma- 
dan India, the hook leaves nothing to be desired.’— Gazette. 

‘This volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out theme. It is a worthy and valuable addition 
to Sir W. Hunter’s promising series.’ — Aiheneeum, 

‘ Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general render. 
The btory of Akbar is briefly but cle,arly told, with an account of what 
he was and what he did, and how he found and how he left India. . . . 
The native chronicles of tho reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has shown, to construct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate .’ — Seote Observer. 

‘The brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been a-^signed in 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he has admiiably fnlfilled bis task. . . . Alike in 
dress and style, this volume is a fit companion for its predeoessor.’ — 
HJ^ancheeter GuanUon, 



Dpiniona of t{)c ipteas 

ON 

CAPTAII TEOTTER’S ‘WIEEII HASTII&S.’ 

‘ The publication, recently noticed in this place, of the “ Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 1772-1785,” has thro^vn entirely new 
light from the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his goverament of India. Captain L. J. Trotter’s 
Warren Hastings is accordinglyneitberino)iportune nor devoid of an 
adequate raison d'etre. Captain Trotter is well known as a competent 
and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the first tirao 
that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a theme .’ — The Times. 

‘He has put hia beat work into this memoir. . . . Hi” work is of 
distinct literary merit, and is worthy of a theme than which Dritieh 
liistory presents none nobler. It is a distinct gain to the British race 
to be enabled, as it now may, to count the great Governor-General 
among those heroes for whom it need not blush.’ — Scotsman. 

* Captain Trotter hag done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalhousie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give ^t .’ — New York Serald. 

' Captain Trotter has done full justice to the fascinating story of the 
splendid achievements of a great Engliahinan .’ — Manchester Qtiardian, 

‘ A brief hut admirable biography of the first Governor-General of 
India .’ — Netveasile Chronicle. 

* A book which all must peruse who desire to b*' “up to date” on 
the subject .’ — The Olohe. 


MR. EEEIE’S ‘MAMAVA RAO SimilA.’ 

‘Mr. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately the topic he has taken up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented withmuch neatness and 
effect .’ — The Globe. 

‘ Mr.Keeno tells the story with knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with Butficient -graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the ‘‘Rulers” series is just svnd graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.’ — Noj'th JJrilish Daily Mail. 

‘ The volume bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of con- 
siderable research by the aullior, and sustains the reputation he bad 
already acquired by his “Sketch of the History of Hindustan,’” — 
Freeman's Journal, 

‘Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of these the great 
iMadhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and skilful VTiter on Indian question's, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
Instoric name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Peraia-n Nadir Shah, to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Luke. . . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid description 
of ins subsequent policy, especially towards the English when he was 
brought face, to face with Warren Hastings .’ — The Daily Graphic. 

Q 2 



SDpmionis of tDc ipccss; 

ov 

MAJOR-aENEIlAL SIR OWEN BURNE’S 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.’ 


' In Clyde and Strathnaim,** ft contnbution to Sir lUiam Hunter’s 
excellent “Rulers of Indi*!.' senes (Oxford, at tbe CHrendon Press), 
Sir Ov\en Bume gives ft lucid sketch of the military history of the 
Indian Mutiny and its Biippre‘<sion by the two great soldiers ^\ho giie 
their names to Ins book Tne space is limited for so large a theme but 
Sir Owen Burne skilfully adjusts his treatment to his limits, and rarely 
violates the conditions of proportion imposed upon him/ ‘Sir Oneu 
Bume does not confine himself eiclusi\ely to the military narrative 
He gives a brief sketch of the nse and progress of the Mutiny, and 
ilevotes a chapter to the Reconatruction ahicli followed its suppression * 
‘ — well i%ritten, i\ell proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
senes to uliich it helonjb — Tkt Ttmeg 

*bir Owen Burne who by association, expenence and relations with 
one of the«e generals, is well qualified for the task, writes with know 
ledge, perspicuity, and fairueas * — Safurday Jieiteto 

* As a brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a romarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting wrnting * — The 
Co/ontes anc? India 

‘Sir Owen Bume has written this book carefully, brightly, and 
with excellent judgement, and we in India cannot read such a bonk 
without feeling that he has jx^werfully aided the accompli'«hed editor 
of the senes in a truly patriotic enterpnse ’ — Bombay Gazette 

‘The volume on “Clyde and Slralbnarm has just appeared, and 
proves to he a really valuable iddiuon to tlie senes Conaidenng its 
“ize and the extent ot ground it covers it is one of the best books about 
the Indian Mutiny of which we Know * — Bixglishman 

‘Sir Oweu Bume, who has wntten the latent volume for Sir William 
Hunter s “ Rulers of India* •senes is better qualified than any living 
person to narrate, from a military standpoint, the story of the suppre* 
Hion of the Indi lu Mutiny ' — Daily Telegraph 

“bir Owen Bume a book on ' Clyde and Strathnaim” is worthy to 
rank with the best in the admirable senes to which it belongs’ — 
Manehetier Txaminer 

‘The book is admirably wntten, and there is probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of the stimng events with which it deals ’ 
— 6cotvman 

‘ Sir Owen Burne, from the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, nud 
from his long connexion \ith the Government of India, and from the 
fact that he was military secretary of Lord btrathnairn both in India 
and in Ireland is well qualified for the task which he has undertaken.*— 
The Athenoium 



SDpinionsi of tbt Press 

ON 

YISCOUIT EAEDII&E’S 'LORD HARDII&E.’ 

‘ An exception to the rule that biogp'aphies ought not to be enti'usted 
to near reLatives. Lord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist^ has given 
us an accurate record of his father’s long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial inattei'S with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.’ — The Saturday Itevieio. 

‘This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardings as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by friends and political opponents. The biographer . . , has produced a 
most engaging volume, wliich is oniuched by many private and official 
documents that have nob before seen the light.’ — The Anti'Jacohin, 

* Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.’— -T/ie Fall Mall Gazette, 

‘ His son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added Hubstantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.’ — Vanitt; Fair, 

‘The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father’s 
Governor-Generalship.’ — The Times. 

‘It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge’s military and political career ; it is aiTanged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it gives 
a lifelike and strildng pictui-e of the man.* — Academy. 

‘Tlie style is clear, the treatment ilispassionate, and the total result 
a manu.il which does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.’ 
—The Globe. 

‘ Tlie concise and vivid account winch the son has given of his 
father’s career will interest many readers.’ — The Movniny Post. 

‘Eminently readable for every'body. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value.' — The Colonies 
and India. 

'Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.* — The Manchester Examiner. 

‘ An admirable sketch.’ — The New YorJe B.erald. 

‘ The Memoir is well .and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.’ — The 
Queen. 



SDpinions of tbe Jpresg 

ON 

SIU HENRY CUNNINGHAm’S ‘EARL 
CANNING,’ 

*Sir Hen^ Cunningham's rare literary skill and his knowledge 
of Indian life and aflairs are not now displayed for the first time, 
and he has enjoyed exceptional adrantages in dealing with his 
present subject. Lord Granxille, Canning's contemporary at school 
and colleague in public life and one of bis oldest friends, furnished bis 
biographer ivitb notes of his recollections of the early life of his friend. 
Sir Henry Cunningham has also been allowed access to the Diary of 
Canning’s pri\ate secretary, to the Joumal of his military secretary, 
and to an interesting correspondence between the Goremor-General 
and his great lieutenant, lyord Lawrence.* — 2'Ac Times. 

* Sir H. S. Cunningham has sncceeded in writing the history of a 
critical period in so fair and dispassionate a manner as to make it 
almost a matter of astonishment that the motives which be ha.s so 
clearly grasped shonld ever have been misinterpreted, and the results 
which be indicates so grossly misjudged. Nor is the excellence of his 
work less conspicuous from the literary than from the political and 
historical point of viev, ’ — Glanjow Herald. 

*SirH. S. Cunningham has treated his subject adequately. In vivid 
language he paints his word-picturea, and with calm judicial analysis 
he also proves himself an able critic of the actualities, causes, and results 
of tbe outbreak, also a temperate, jost ajjpreciator of the character and 
policy of Earl Canning. Court Journal, 

REV. W, H. HUTTON’s”* MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY.’ 

* Mr. Hutton has brought to his task an open mind, a trained 
historical judgement, and a diligent study of a great body of original 
material. Hence he U enabl^ to present a true, authentic, and 
original portrait of one of the greatwt of Anglo-Indian statesmen, 
doing full justice to his military policy and achievements, and also to 
bis statesmanlike efforts for tbe organization and consolidation of that 
Empire which he did eo nmeh to sustain.* — 

*To the admirable candour and discrimination which characterize 
Mr. Hutton’s monograph as an historical study must be added the 
literary qualities which distinguish it and make it one of the most 
readable volumes of the series. Tlie style is vigorous and pictureMjue, 
and the arrangement of details artistic in its just regard for proportion 
and perspective. In short, there is no point of view from which the work 
deserves anything but praise.’-— G/ne^oio Herald. 

* The Rev. W. H. Hutton has done his work well, and achieves with 
force and lucidity the task he sets himself : to show how, under 
Wellesley, the Indian company developed and ultimately became the 
supreme power in India. To our thinking his estimate of this great 
statesman is most just.* — Blade and While 

* Mr, Hutton has told the story of liord Wellesley’s life in .an admir- 
able manner, and has provided a most readable book.* — Mai^chesfer 
Hxaminer, 

‘ Mr. Hutton’s range of infonaation is wide, hia division of subjects 
appropriate, and hia diction scholarly and precise.’ — Saturday Bedeto. 



©pinions of tl)c Jpfcss 

O!.* 

MB. DEMETBIUS BOULGEB’S ‘LOBE 
WILLIAM BENTINCE.’ 

'TIbj ” KttJrrs ff In'li.i" Jift*. n,*. h.-tj viiluJiltOi' ftthlilloit In 

tin' l*in;;r<ipliy t«f |1 m’ Inf?’ WUlInin Iimihirh, 'J’lio «ubjc’:t r>f IIjIi 
ii'.i-iiuAr a jubiitr a'* «<il r.’* a Hr wn-t 

iJi;>inU' U!»-U!«n('Mtnl in I>rjn5*lii;; abosil /•jli.jjiiuji <,f thf ov/’rInTuI 
ffjnk* auti In c«)nvindny Oi'* of tJist a in.'iui ffloE)r In luin** 

li-th I'oliry v\a* n <b'"Jrr frr tb^-Ir v.'tlfnn*. \V{lUfit!t> 

and nifmiU-. nf v.*lik-h ar-- r'Xttr?illy In 

Mr. Il'iuk'i'rV (*rr.lMnv<»riI>y littlr ruriHiM.-mli!'* literary 

flcHl ftfiti nr<j «<iir rniil all paj't'rp t«f jff.^tsfkl v/orfh/ — Trlf- 

‘Mr. I'/OiiUfM" I*! nn nnvltv in <1* .vIitm; wIili Oni-ntal IsMory an-l 
()ru''nl;il alTnlr', ami \u ih** <*aTr'r rf L'>n1 \V«l!I'nii Hrtitlnolv Ijo hns 
fdun l ft On-ni*' -vrry nn)i*h i*' hi" tA'tr, v/nK-h hv with r.<3r<jii!iU* 

l;jii)wh’'?l!*c ivrvl lU«T.vry fhill.’— 2V.f Tjinf, 

‘ in>i friiuth-r j-illi-v ua'' i'«»tii:Un'.*)ry,hm fail of fnri'-iprht- mhjvUo 
nn ihr iinhjiol of Af.;l>'‘ul«tn*i au«I tl.'- r.flv.->nro of in Ahia limy 

i*<* ri ftfl wi'.Ij MU’.*>!Un;n' ntmtly *i?.iy vraT** afirr I*, wn-i writtan, 

SlinUftflyjliii oho n'nthfii- «ii« thr ariHn-.i t.f hnlhi K'xv/* l«i* t hy Jii> tncftim 
all (if thnr forct', nn'I Mr. Ihnii”vr Imi thitj*- a jnshlio f'cririr,'.' in 
lift.' <lfK:ufni Xrv¥, 

* llinv all this «-flVotr«l Iir.*> l>rrn ch.-srly «iti] forrilkly rot forth by 
Iknilcif. nioti^h tH.iH'U- ly writt'-ii, hm xinTiu'Ir ornltn nothing 
Txftlly C’^-rtitlhl in n ni.th r-tftinlin" mul ju^l tijii'rreljul’jn of 

J/i'Hti'ncUV Wxxrh, atiil of iho rr'iiU'' which fi«»\Vk rl from it, cv<’n after h(* 
lirul ti» l*i« ftl llii* lie.’itt t-f Itofinii nlfasr-*. .Mr. Ihint^i'r'r fstufuit- 

Ilf the tinh^ninn ftitinciitly fair tin‘1 ili-pivsiorjftE*, h.a’-'M toi a 
UioronKh knri\vh.-<!;;i- of hm ftittiiinix^trnilrin in nil iis xh ialN. AIto;»<'i!ier 
thci Illtlu worh is ft VftluaMe n(htiiio;i to n mo'.t riM-ful ^critH.‘ — fU'itjfu? 
JltmltL 

It*nj)our vrn'ir’f rli-arly ami w«’Il. fttnl IiIk volinno finil)* nn ac* 
Cf.-j»h*<3 plnc'* in tliy very u*rfi»l njnl infornuiif' ncrln which Sir Willijiin 
M’ibon Ifunt'-T ii» ctUtinj; vn nh]y.*—Iud<'pt'iti{ritC. 

‘ Tjord M’illinjn Brntinrl: ooon)>if*^ n di-UncL phvct* fttnon^' Imlitvn 
fiovc'rjioni Griwiftl. nj" ntU* Jn-nybn ro^nnloiliv^tlif commrm'cuifnt of 
an epoch. Mr.li'ni!},;fr hns«t>i toi«li n ►lirij!VK'*tx‘ry of wav and compiwl, 
hut iht! record of l/nd ^V}ilia:nlh:ntilK•k’il<h^.m•» 1 tiu rcr»rmH,by which ho 
began the rcgencralion of hjdinjx jti deejdy Iiilcrc-'lini; nud cccttiinly 
jis ’.veil wortij studying,' nn niiy chr.jncr ot jirccedint; Indiim hitiiory. 
Mr. bonlgcr lie.*? prndneid ivn orcoUent brjt'f tihtory of the period, ami 
ft cnjiitn.1 life of Um Govonvor-GrtnTal. llni voUnnu Ik one nf the t^erie.H 
of“ UulcrK of JiuUn/’ mnl jionu of them iis better worthy of jiLruHal.*— 
Thfi ■S'co^jnaM, 

‘ Mr. Jloulgcr. it phmdd he added, hnn dotvo Iuh work with cans and 
judgomenC— T’/ic Olohe, 



©pinions of tfje Jpcoss 

OK . 

SIRLEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘RAN JIT SINGH.’ 

* Sir Lepel Griffin treaU Wb topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account of the famous MftbdriCjdL and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable as well as interesting volumes of the series of which 
it formsapait/ — The Globe. 

* We can thoroughly praise Sir liepel Griffin’s work as an accurate 
and appreciative account of the beginnings and growth of the Sikh 
leligion and of the temporal power founded npon it by a strong and 
remorseless chieftain.*— -rAe Times. 

* One of the best books recently published on any Indian question.* — 
The Manchester Guardian. 

* The reading public has here the essence of all that is worth know- 
ing about the period * — The Glasgow Evening News. 

‘ From first to last it is a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic. The book is one of the most interesting historical sketches 
ever siven to the public, and illustrated throughout by a unique 
acquaintance with the subject, and exquisite point.* — The 6V. Stephen's 
Jlei’ieto. 

* Sir Lepel has done justice to one of tho most interesting and pic- 
turesque episodes of Indian history. In every respect, but perhaps 
most of all from the point of view of the general reader who does not 
wliolly subordinate enjoyment to instruction, the volume is a most 
acceptable addition to the series.* — The Glasgou Herald. 

* Tlie monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub, and is an expert in alt the knowledge appertaining to a 
thorough acquaintance, practical and bookish, with that province. This 

j8 an excellent sketch of Hanjit Singh, bis people, and his short-lived 
kingdom.* — The Scotsman. 

* At once the shortest and best history of the rise and fall of the 
Sikh monarchy.’ — The North liritish Daily Mail. 

* An excellent piece of work — candid, discriminating, and well- 
balanced,’— TAe Ettrlfshire Post. 

‘ Not only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought. For g^rasp of Bubject, careful treatment, 
and charm of narration, this volume is second to none in the series It 
may fairly be said to “speak volumes,” and possesses an exceptional 
value as being by our chief authority on Punjab matters.* — The JAver- 
pool Mercury. 

* The career of no Indian ruler since tho Moghul Aurungzebe and 
the Mahratta Siv.'iji presents a finer subject for the historian; and it 
would be difficult to find a writer better qualified than Sir Lepel Griffin 
to deal with such a subject/ — The Si. James's Gasetle. 

* A truly masterly account of Banjlt Singh and the short-lived Sikh 
monarchy of Lahore.*— I’Ae World. 

* The sketch is in every respect a masterly one, and proves its author 
to be capable of producing something ou a larger scale that would be 
unsurpassed among histories of our great dependency.— TAe Literary 
World. 



©pintonsi of tijc ]ptc00 
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MR. J. S. COTTOIT'S ‘ MOtTNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTOWE,’ 

‘ Sir 'WillmUl Jluntor, tlip ctlitor of tlio ifoi'ics to which thW book 
boloncB, wnB happily inspiretl when he ciitruhtrcl tlio Life of Elpliiii- 
stone, one of the Rcbolariy of liulinn nilers, to i\fr, Cottrm, who, 
liitripolf ft pchnlfir of merit and repute, is brought by tlio imturo of his 
daily avocnlionfl into clo'tc and constant relations with hcbolnrh. . . . \Vl' 
live in mi age in which mme bnt upecialipU can aflbril to give more time 
to the mcimnrx of even the inovt di«ti«gui‘«hcd Anglo-Tiuliiins than will 
be occupied by reading 'Mr. Cotton’s two btmilrcd pngtH. He lia** per- 
forincfl his task with great rkill ami good sense. Tliis is jn«t tlio kind 
of Life of hhncelf which tho wi«e, kindly, higli-Pimled man, who i-. the 
Rtibject of if, would rend with pleasure in the Elysian Fields.’ — Sir 
E. Grant Huff*, in Th^ Acatlnny. 

* To so inspiring n theme few WTiters are bettor qii.'ilifiod to do ample 
jnslice than the author of “Tho Hcceiinial Statement of the Moral mid 
Material 3‘rogress and Condition of India.** Sir 'P. Colebrooke's larger 
biography «>f ElplniiBlono appeals mainly to Indian specialists, but 
Mr, Cotton’s sl’glitor skeudi is admirably adapted to '•atl'»fy the growing 
demand for a knowledge of Indian history ami of tho personalittes of 
Anglo-Indian stafesiiien which .Sir William Hunter lias done so much 
to create.’— -r/vc J’/wm.s. 


DR. BRADSHAW’S ‘ SIR THOMAS 
MHNRO.’ 

‘A most valnalOc, compact and Jnfcrc.sting memoir for fho'e looking 
forwftnl to or engaged in tho work Indian admitnstralion.’ — Scofmav. 

* H is a careful and sympathotic Hirvey of n life which should always 
servo as an example to the Indian soldier and ejvilimi.'— Eor^.e'Airc /’o.sf. 

‘A true and vivid record of ISlimro’fi life-work in almci«t anto- 
biogr.aphical llinn.'*— G’/ns^rojp jrrrnfij. 

‘Of the work befoio ns we Imve nothing hut prawe. 1’ho story of 
Munro’s can'cr in India j« in itself of ovcejitional intoreHt and ini- 
]>ort,’inco.’ — Journal. 

"Jlie ^York could not have hoen hotter dom* ; it is a momnnent of 
])aiu^taking care, exhatistivc re-earch.and nice discrimination/ — Ptoplf. 

'This excellent and spirited liltlc monograph ciilches the salient 
points of Jlunro’a career, and supplies Fome most valuable quotations 
from Ins writings and papers/ — ..1/a«c//r.</pr CfUarilfnu. 

‘It would bo impos.sible to inmgitic a more atlmctive and at tho 
same time instnietivc book about India/— XJirr/;ooZ Courier. 

* Itis one of the bo.st voIujiicb of this cxcollcnt series / — nuil 
Asiolic Qtiarlcrly Jtcciein. 

‘The book throughout is arranged in an admirably clear manner and 
there iM evident on every page a desire for truth, and nothing but the 
trutli.’ — Cowincrcc. 

* A clear and scholarly picceof work / — Ziidian JoKrnal of I^iJucaiUrn. 



©pinions of tlje Iprcss 
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ME. MOESE STEPHENS’ ‘AIBTJQUEEgTJE.’ 

‘Mr Stephens* ableand instructive monograph . .. TTe may commend 
Mr. 31orse Stephens* volnme, both as an adequate summary of an 
important period in the history of the relations between Aria and 
Kurope, and as a suggestive treatment of the problem of why Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Empire.'— 
Tinier. 

‘ ^tr. H. Morse Stephens has made a very readable book out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in India. According to the 
practice of the seiies to which it belongs it is called a life of Affonso de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is only the central and most important 
figure m a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their preserves ... A plea- 
uauily-wntten and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time.’ 
— Thts^Sciturday Reiiew. 

OIr. Mor-^o Stephens’ Albuquerque is a solid piece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest.* — The Atheneeum. 

* Mr. Mor&e Stephens’ studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
tiiorongbly well qualiBed him for approaching tlie subject ... He lias 
presented the facts of Albuquerque’s career, and sketched the events 
marking the rule of his predecessor Almeida, and of his immeiiiaie 
successiirs in the Governorship and Viceroyalty of India in a compaot, 
lucid, and deeply interesting tonn.’— JTic Scotsman. 


SmeSAELES AI'ICSISOB’S'LOE'DLAWEMGE.’ 


‘No man knows the policy, principles, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir Charles Aitchison. The salient features 
and vital principles of iiis work as a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.’ — 
Scohman. 

‘A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.* — Ma^ichesier 
Examiner. 

‘Sir Charles Aitchison’snarrative is nnifonnly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp ; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord Lawrence’s vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality,’ — Utwcadle Daily Chronicle. 

‘Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting byhisacoiunt of the Punjab under John 
La^VTence and his subordinates.’— LoritfAtre Post. 



Dpinions of t|)C Pccss 

OJT 

LEWIIST BENTHAM BOWBOTG’S 
‘HAIDAR ALI AHD TIPtr SULTAN.’ 

BowrJng’fl portrnitp are junt, aiul Jiis narrati\'eof tlio fontinuoiis 
military operation'! of tlm perioil full and flccurnte.’-—2'i»n’^. 

*Tije story has i»jcn often wiltcn, but never butler or more con- 
cicely llian here, wliuvu thu father and hoii are ilepicLeil vividly and 
tnithfnlly in ibelr Imbit a*! they lived." There is not a volume of 
tho ^vliolc pories vliicl» ia bettor done than llns^ or one vvhicli shows 
greater innight.’ — Daibi CAronic/e. 

‘ ]\Ir. Itowring has Ijuen well chosen to write this meniomblo history, 
becance he has had t!io bcht moans of crtllecting it, having Innisolf 
formerly been Chief Couimbsioiier of IMy/'ore. 'J'he account of the 
MyFiiro war is well done, and Mr. Jto%Yring <lrawK a stirring picture of 
our dutennined adverpary.' — .-f rnif/ (uj'f Xary Gazvttr. 

‘An excellent example of compression and precision. Many voUnnes 
might be wriUen about the long war in Mysore, and wo cannot but 
adiniro the slcill with wliicb Mr. ibnvriiig has condensed the hiplory of 
tho ptruggle. ITi? book is ns terbC and concise as n book can bo.’— 
iVorfA }lrilU 7 i JJnihj 2 UtiL 

* Mr. Bowriog’s book jf one of the freshest and best of a scries most 
valuable to all iutorested in tlic conceriiB of the Jirilisli Umpire in the 
East.'— jl/inV, 

*The Kory of tho html capture of Scriiigapat am is told with skill 
and graphic power by Mr. iJowring, who throughout tliu whole work 
bhoa'H himself /i most nccurato and Interesting hisioiinn.’— /*crM«7tfrc 
Advertiser. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘ LORD CLIVE.’ 


‘Tliis hook, gives a spinted and accuralo sketch id a very extra- 
ordinary persoimlity.’ — Speaker. 

‘ Colonel JSJallejjOii writer a most interesting nceoimt of Clive’s great 
work in India — so interesting that, having begun to read it, one is 
unwilling to lay it iiHidc until the last page has been reached. The 
character of Clivo as a leader of men, and especially as a cool, intrepid, 
and resourceful general, is ably described ; and at tho same time tho 
author never fails to indicate tho far-rc.'iching jjdliticsal schemes •which 
inppired the valour of Clivo and laid the foundation of our Indian 
Empire .’ — Norlh Brilhh Ditily Mail. 

‘ This inonograjdj is admirably WTitten by ono thoroughly acquainted 
and in love wdtli ids subject .’ — Glasijota Jlrrald. 

‘No ono in better suited than Colonel Mjdlc.son to write on Clive, 


and he has performed his task, with tlistmot^BUccrss. Tho whole iiar 
tivo is, like evci-ything Colonel Molit^onT^hcR/ clear and full 

vigour.’— TorA^/nre Pof/. ,,X /• C / / 

‘ Colonel Mallcson is reliable a'nfl fairy-rtiicl iho especial inerik,^ 
book is that it always presents J^^cleatA'iew^f'jthe ^yllolo of thff~v 
theatre in winch Clivo gradn;illypn»dAtf<\«/5h an extrjW^buary chai 
of scene.’ — Kctecastle Daily Chd^icle. 
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CAPT. TROTTER’S ‘EARL OP AUCKLAND.’ 

*A Tiviil account of the causes, conduct, and consequences of "the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteous*’ Afghan IVar of 183O.’ — St.Jamcb's 
* Gazette. 

* To tvrite such a monograph, was a thankless task, but it has been 
accompH<5hed with entire buccc'^s 1 )y Captain L. J, TVotter. He has 
dealt calmly and clearly mth Lord Auckland’s policy, domestic anti 
military, with its financial results, and with the general tendency ot 
Lord -Auckland’s rule.’ — TbrivAtre Pod. 

‘ To this distressing stor)’ (of the First Afghan "VTar) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major jiortion of his pages. He telU it uell and forcibly; 
but is drawn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to some readers, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finally decided. ... It is only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to “liord Auokland’a Dome‘<tic Policy,” and to hxs relations with 
"The Native States of India ”.’ — The jTimcs. 

* Captain Trotter’s Pari of AtteJdand is a most interesting hook, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet )timinoQ'>, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm recognition * -^SeoUmnn. 

‘ It points a moral which our Indian Holers cannot afford to forget 
10 long ns they still have Russia and Afghanistan to count with.’ — 
GlatQOio Herald. 


Sapplmeniarv Volume • }>r\ct 3*. 6d. 

.‘JAMES THOMASON,’ by SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

* Sir R. Temple’s book possesses a high value ax a dutiful ami 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideal®, whose exploits acre 
none the less memor.ible because achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful adroinislration.’ — Tm€«, 

‘ It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests .a reader 
less in the official than in the man hiiiiseir*— iSeof-i'man. 

'This is a most interesting book: to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is, of unparalleled interest, but no one who lias 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the EugUah to rule subject 
races "for their own welfare” can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this character / — Pall Alall Gazette. 

‘Mr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematized 
the revenue Rjslem of the North-West Province?, and improved every 
branch of the administration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the eame-'-tness of hia religious faith, and Sir Richard 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner .' — Dritvih Weelcltj.. 

‘The book is "a portr.ait drawn by the hand of affection,” of one 
whose life was “a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live.” 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Sir. Thomason’s 
chameter, and the result is a very readable biographical hketch.*— 
Chrutia-n. 



Opinions; of tijc jprcs's 
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MAJOR ROSS OP BLADEWSBURG’S 
‘MARaiTESS OP HASTINGS.’ 

‘ Major of JlljulfnMmrg Irrats In's huhjcot sTcilfnlly niul attrac- 
tively, niul In'* bio^rTapliy of I>ir<l llustjni:j» wortliily sn-tains the high 
rejnitntion of iho J'crici} in which it R|JiK*nrs .’ — Tkf 7V;nr?. 

"I’litR iiinnogT.iph jsciitUh'«l to rank with the hoot nf the Hone-*, the 
cojnpiler liaving ilcftlt ea}>ably nn<l ewi» bnlllautly v/ith hi"? maicrinl?.' 
‘^J^ntiUrh Mail. 

‘ InsUncl with hitcrosl.* — GlartjM'’ l^rrniup 3'rjcj». 

* As ronilnhle m it ii* inxlrncUvo.' — 

‘ A truly lolmirahli- iiionogr.a]>h/ — GUir-joff' Jleral/J. 

* Itos*. hn<* <toiio hin work adintrahly, and liid'* fair to he one of 
the ho<;t writer:* the Aniiy of onr day has gi\efi to iIju c*niintry. ... A 
ni!>5l ncctpUdih- and enlrancin:r littlr volitiiic.’— -/hii7// Chmitxclc. 

‘It !•* a v/»h«nic that merits the hti'ln'j’t praise. Major Kok.!? of 
Blaileudnirg has rvprv'’'’nt«Hl I»nl lIaMjjjg.s ami hi.s worJ: in India 
in the rit'ljt light, faithfully de-crihi'd the rojuilTy as» it unv, ajul in 
a ina'tcrjy nianni r Jii.aUea ouo realiro limv important w.as the perlcKl 
covered hy t!n» volomv‘,‘---,Vni»r/wtf<T i'ouruT. 

‘Tins pseelh-nt mmu-graph oncht «*>l i** ho i»vtrh’oke<l hy anv oiio 
who uonld fully Icnrn tliu hif-t«ry«f I’rlti-h rule in Jndm.’ — MimcfiC^Ur 
IJjiminrr. 

MR. S. LANE-POOLE’S ‘AURANGZIB.’ 

‘There Is no jnri»u1 in Ivastom InHlory ftjJI {)f Mns;ition as the 
reign nf Aurany'/ih. . . . Mr. I-anc'lNxdo H-ll.s this rtovy ailminvhly ; 
iiniet'd, it were tljIl'ietjU to luingiiie it bettor t«>hl.’ — yntioual Oh\rrvn\ 

*Mr. Lanc-lV-olr' writes Icarnrilly, lucidly, and vlgormj'.ly. . . . lie . 
drawn an oxtrciindy vivid picture *»f A«r.»ng7.th, Ins Ktnnigu A'^celic 
cliaracler, his intioji'nl courage, his reiiini>olci i t»Vfrihnjw r'f his 
lcinsir.cn, Iiih hrillinut court, and Iu« di‘-asn,)a« isdiry ; and he ih-'crihes 
the gr?{<hfAl decline of the Mogul power from Alchar to Aumug’ilb 
with geiinine In.-'torlcal insight/ — Tittff. 

‘A \s-dl-!;nit and ca]»ahlo »-k<-lrh of one of the nuKt nujarlcnblo, 
porhajis the most intorostlng, of the Mogul Km|K:ror:».’— /ferutr. 

‘A® a Ht*idy of tlio man hiiii»udr, Mr. l.aiie-l’oole’n work is marked 
by a vigour aud originality of Ibniight which givo it a very cxccjitlonal 
value among vurka on the Mihject/— C/oj*po*r Jlvniht. 

‘ ibe most popular and tuo«t |nct»irfsc|ue account that has yet 
appeared ... a picturo of much cleai ne-s mid force.’ — (ifn^ir. 

‘A iiolahle sketch, at onrofclioInrlyrtmnnterestiiig.’—'/.’n'/fi’.s// 

‘Xo onu is hotter qurdifiod than Mr. Stntdey Lfiue-l'oolo to take up 
the lihtory and to depict tho character of tho last of the great lilogiil 
inoimrcli.s. . . . Aurangzfb's career ia over a fju-cin:iiing hUuly.’ — 
Home Kncf!. 

‘ n»e nuthnr gives .a description of tlio fnmouB city of Sluth Jahdii, its 
palaces, and the caii-Jiimncs and pagemits of which they were tho scene. 

. . . Mr.Lane- Poole’s woll-wrjLlen innnr^mph prcHcnls all the mo**t dis- 
tincLive features of Aurangxfli’fi character and career.’— Jlfor/n’?ipPo.Tf. 



Uniform with the ' Hulere ofltidia ’ Series, 3#. Oil. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
. PEOPLES. 

Standard Edition (TwENTrerH), revised to 1893. 

SEVENTT-EiaHTH THOUSAND. 

This Edition incorpomles the BUggestions received by the antin 
*from Directors of Public Instruction and other educational authonti 
in India; its statistics .^re brought down to the Census of 1891 ; ar 
its narrative, t<i 189a. The work has received the emphatic approv 
of the ojpan of the English School Boanls, .and has Deen translati 
into five languages. It is largely employed for educational purposes 
Europe and America .and as a text-hook prescribed by the TJuiversi 
of Calcutta for its Entrance Exainination from 1886 to 1891. 

* “A Brief History of the Indian Peoples/* by W. W Hunter, pr 
sents a eort of bird's-eye view both of India and of its people from t' 
earliest dawn of historical records . « - . A work of authority and 
original value.’-— ITAe Daily iVc»c« (liOndony 

*Dr. Hunter maybe said to have presented a compact epitome of t' 
results of Ins Tesearches into the early historj' of India ; a subject npi 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and ezceedin^ 
tborovigh .’ — The Scotsman. 

* Within the compass of some 250 p.ages we know of no history of ♦ 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and so useful for ’ 
purposes as this * — The School Board Chronicle (London). 

*for its site and subject there is not a better written or more 
worthy history in existence .* — The Journal of Education. 

* So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to sepamto notice .' — TkeTl . 

*Dr. Hunter’s history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a 

of facts marshalled in a masterly style ; and presented, as histc* 
should be, without the slightest suspicion of prejudice or su^estion c 
pattisansbip. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.’ — The Bail 
lienev} (Edinburgh). 

*By far the best manual of Indian History that h.as hitherio T 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Series for Schoc 
edited by Dr. Ereeman. We trast that it will soon be read in all 
schools in this Fiesideimj .’ — The Times of IiuKn. 

Extract from a criticism by Edw.nrd Giles, Etiq , Inspector of School? 
Northern Division, Bombay Pre^deucy; — ‘What we require is 
book which shall be accurate as to facts, but not overloaded w’*' 
them ; written in a style which slmll interest, attract, and guide u*. 
cultivated re.ider8 ; and short, because it must be sold at a reason ’ 
price. These conditions have never, in my opinion, been reahzf 
previous to the introduction of this book.’ 

‘ The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter’s “ School History 
India” ig an event in literary history.’ — Itci* it' Bayyei (Calcutta). 

‘ Ho has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in such 
w.ay that it mil be read, but also in a way which we hope will lea 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindl 
of each other. The Calcutta Dniveryifej h.^s done w 5 selyin]>reicribi»' 
tins brief history as a text-book for the Entrance Examination.’ — T^ 
Ilindoo Patriot fCalcuttak 



